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A Little Fountain of Life 

YOUR father has at last consented, Marie, 
that we should call in Dr. Avery. 
When I told him the doctor was young 
he wasn't any too well pleased, and I thought 
he'd refuse entirely when I let fall that he was 
fashionable. But when he found that your 
mind was set on it, he gave up. Your father 
is very fond of you, my dear. I really wish 
you'd get well, if only to please him." 

** Why do you speak like that? " the girl 
asked, in a voice that trembled with irrita- 
tion. ** You speak as if I wanted to be sick 
— as if I made it all up. Don't you suppose 
I'd get out of this if I could? Do you think 
I enjoy myself lying here day after day with 
nothing to do but to think about how I 
feel?" 

"How do you feel?" asked Mrs. Os- 
good, yielding again to the baffled curiosity 
that beset her. "Have you any aches? I 
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can't make out that you have any fever. 
What is the matter with you, anyway? " 

" As if I knewl " said Marie. She closed 
her eyes and seemed to search her inner con- 
sciousness for symptoms. " I don't ache — 
and yet I do. It isn't pain, exactly, but a 
kind of discomfort that is almost worse than 
pain. I am not easy anywhere. My head 
feels tired and dull. My hands, when I look 
at them, seem like some other person's hands, 
a long ways off. Little prickles go all over 
me; my heart doesn't beat right; and it's 
hard to breathe — oh, you know 1 " she broke 
off, panting a little. ** I've told you a hun- 
dred times. I don't know what's the matter. 
I only know I wish I was dead." Tears wet 
her cheek. '* But I shall be very glad to see 
Dr. Avery," she went on presently, with an 
effort at self-control piteously out of propor- 
tion to her strength. ** I think he may help 
me. I have a feeling that way — a sort of 
intuition." 

'* I shall send a message asking him to 
call to-morrow," her mother said, rejoicing 
that for once the intuition was a pleasant 
one. 

8 
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** Yes," Marie assented. There was a mo- 
ment's silence which she broke with, 
** Mother 1 How about that new wrapper? 
Will it be finished? I should like to look 
nice, if possible." She glanced swiftly into 
a little ornamental mirror that hung con- 
veniently near her couch. 

She was a pretty girl, with a beauty of 
feature merely. Her complexion lacked 
color, her expression force. There was no 
vividness or vitality about her. She looked 
like a person half asleep, dreaming unpleas- 
antly. 

Never very strong, she had been sinking 
into this invalid state ever since her return 
from boarding school two years before. Ev- 
erybody had supposed that her graduation 
would be promptly followed by a great com- 
ing-out ball, but when the project was timidly 
broached to him, her father had objected. 
Marie coaxed a little, but to no purpose. 
Much as he had indulged her, she had al- 
ways been a trifle afraid of him, self-assertive 
and successful as he was. And she could not 
prevail with him now. 
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** What does my little girl want with a 
ball? " he had asked, in his loud voice, that 
could not moderate itself to the fit expression 
of any tenderness. "To catch a beau? 
Pooh, poohl These eyes will do the work 
without the need of any ball, my dear. Be- 
sides, your old father is in no hurry to marry 
you off. He wants to keep you to himself 
for a while." 

To his wife, in the brutal frankness of 
conjugal privacy, he said: 

** No, Mary, I tell you I won't have it. 
You and I ain't up to it. We should look 
like two fools, and most likely act like 'em. 
Mamie can manage well enough without any 
party. I'll pay for all the clothes you want 
to buy her, and her face'U do the rest." 

Marie did without her ball, therefore, as 
she did without other and simpler entertain- 
ments. Plan after plan, concocted in long 
night watches and laid before her father 
with trembling diplomacy, met with the same 
opposition. He saw plainly his own unfitness 
for the social world, and even to please his 
daughter, of whom he was undeniably fond, 
he could not be prevailed upon to parade his 

10 
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deficiencies. To him her social opportunity 
was a matter of no importance and he re- 
fused her requests as, in her younger days, 
he would have refused an extra supply of 
candy. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the girl 
was at first something of a success. She was 
too pretty, too inoffensive, and too rich to 
fail utterly. Many a youth meeting her at 
some gathering where she was almost always 
in the charge of a friend's mother instead of 
her own — for upon Mrs. Osgood's evening 
companionship Mr. Osgood laid heavy 
claims — ^many a youth dreamt afterward of 
her fair and delicate face, and longed to see 
it again. A few even progressed so far as 
to win from her, with unexpected ease, an in- 
vitation to call. 

One of the young men thus honored was 
William St. John, a lawyer who, if not quite 
briefless, was at least well able to remember 
the names of all his clients and the details of 
their affairs without consulting note-books 
and files. But neither in business nor in 
morals had he yet passed the stage of going 
through the form of such a consultation. He 

II 
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was a well-built young fellow, his big head 
stocked with information. When he spoke 
it was after weighty deliberation, or with 
ponderous jocularity, his painstaking manner 
foretelling the future judge but betraying the 
present bore. Underneath this affectation, his 
country mother saw and loved the good coun- 
try boy. 

The swift, slangy give and take which 
made up the conversation of the young peo- 
ple whom he met left him hopelessly out of 
the running; though with a kind of dogged 
courage he trotted steadily along in the rear, 
biding the dawn of his day. The light- 
hearted snatch, shake, and let go with which 
they fell upon whatever live topic came their 
way, bewildered his slower, longer-sighted 
mind, and he often paused to investigate and 
sometimes to digest that which they over- 
looked. He grew heavy, but there was 
power in him. 

Bewildered by what seemed to him unmer- 
ited social neglect, he found some solace in 
Marie. She openly admired him, asked him 
to explain his observations, and laughed po- 
litely at his elaborate jests. In the dearth of 
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other subjects they talked books. She said 
she had read little since finishing her course 
in English literature at school. That had 
tired her a good deal and she felt like taking 
a rest. Nevertheless, her conscience pricked 
her; she thought she ought not to drop her 
studies like that. What would he advise her 
to do? 

He advised a systematic course of read- 
ing. He would give her ^n excellent list, 
prepared by a friend of his, a professor of 
literature in a western college. Might he 
call and bring it to her? She told him she 
should be very glad. 

It was a dismal evening in early Novem- 
ber when he made this first call. The cold 
rain poured in torrents. His landlady, an 
economical soul, had not yet lighted the fur- 
nace, and the thought of an evening with a 
pretty girl in a warm parlor was sufficiently 
attractive, under the circumstances, to draw 
him out into the weather. With trousers 
rolled high, long mackintosh flapping about 
his legs, and umbrella held steadily before 
him against the driving rain, he set forth, 
shivering, but mildly ardent. 

13 
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The electric button was almost lost in the 
massive carvings of her front door, and he 
was forced to take off his gloves and paw 
the wet surfaces with shrinking fingers. Find- 
ing it at last, he fell upon it with an unex- 
pected thoroughness that sent a loud b-r-r-r 
through the silent, and, as he now noticed, 
dark house. He waited, framing apologies 
— and waited longer. At last, as he was 
poising a meditative finger for a second sum- 
mons, a light burst out at him, and he saw 
that the door had been opened a crack. At 
about the height of his shoulder this lumin- 
ous crack was darkened by part of the face 
of a maid-servant, peering suspiciously. 

" Is Miss Osgood at home? " 

** Yes, sir," without moving. 

" Will you give her this card? " 

The maid-servant enlarged the crack re- 
luctantly, and put out a hand; but thought 
better of it, and darted back into the hall, 
leaving him agape. She reappeared directly 
with a small silver tray which she gingerly 
held out to him. He laid his card upon it, 
pushed past her into the hall, and stood be- 
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wildered between two curtained doorways, 
one to the right and one to the left. 

" Which way? " said he. 

" This way," said she, pulling the curtains 
from the left-hand door. He stumbled at 
the threshold, found a chair close by, sat 
upon it hastily, and waited in the dark. 

Voices whispered farther down the hall, 
weighted with the throaty growl of a man's 
bass. Was Miss Osgood debating with her 
father whether or not to receive him, he 
wondered? The maid, returning, put an end 
to these fears. 

"She'll be down in a few minutes," this 
flustered person announced, and pulled the 
portieres together with a clash of sliding 
rings. He sat in almost total darkness and 
heard a furtive step go creeping up the stairs. 
A second later there was a pattering rush of 
feet and swish of skirts along the upper hall. 

While he was yet pondering over the mys- 
tery of this reception, — ^Were callers so un- 
usual in the Osgood household, or why did 
they employ so untrained a servant? Had 
he been at home he would have expected 
either Miss Osgood or her mother to open 
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the door in person, but in this magnificence 
he expected other manners. While he bol- 
stered his sense of importance in order to 
meet the unfamiliar, Marie came running 
down the stairs again, pulled open the por- 
tieres and stood, searching the gloom. 

" Why, Katie never left you in the dark! " 
she exclaimed. *' I'm so sorry! I wonder 
if that girl will ever learn manners?" She 
fumbled for the electric button, and the room 
instantly swam in light, so sudden and so 
brilliant that it set him blinking. He groped 
for her outstretched hand. 

Conversation at first consisted of. apologies 
and assurances, both awkward enough. She 
had not expected company on such a bad 
night, she explained, and had indulged her- 
self in a wrapper. She hoped she had not 
kept him waiting too long while she changed 
it. It was brave of him to come out in such 
weather. 

He had come to bring the reading list, he 
returned. He was very busy, and feared 
that he might not soon have another oppor- 
tunity. Might he put his mackintosh outside 
while he went over the list with her? 
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**Why, of course. That Katyl What 
could she have been thinking of? Put it 
right on the hat-rack." 

There was no fire in the elaborate fire-place 
—evidently never had been. The gilded 
steam radiator, when he strolled toward it, 
was cold as his skin. Marie stooped to turn 
the screw, but he took her place and let 
a thousand hammering fiends loose into the 
pipes. Steam rushed out of the escape valve 
and filled the costly room with the odors of 
the laundry. He sat down by a big onyx 
table, cold and smooth as ice, and there 
spread out his equally chilling list of advis- 
able literature. 

At last he began to enjoy himself a little. 
The radiator hissed and hammered more 
faintly; a pleasant warmth crept through 
him. Marie, subdued, shy, uncomfortable, 
nevertheless listened well while he expounded 
the cultural value of Bacon and the eigh- 
teenth century essayists. 

*' Of course," ** As a matter of fact we 
have all admitted," ** You know," ** We all 

know " he kept interpolating, to give 

his lecture the semblance of modesty; but 
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he did not really expect her to know any- 
thing at all, and Marie's diplomacy was 
taxed no further than to get up a sufficient 
variety of vague terms of assent. " When 
I studied literature at school " she ven- 
tured timidly, once or twice; but he cut her 
off with " Yes, that's so. But isn't it dis- 
gusting how one forgets unless one keeps up 
the study afterward? Now such a review as 

this I am proposing " and he talked 

plumply on, platitudes, arm in arm with solid 
facts, marching from his lips in orderly pro- 
cession. 

"He knows a lot; he must be a great 
student," said she to herself. ** This is the 
intellectual conversation I have heard so 
much about." 

" She is a remarkably intelligent listener," 
said he to himself; " I have always heard 
that that was a great charm." 

Presently the stairs creaked under heavy 
steps; two persons were going up. Could 
it be Mr. and Mrs. Osgood on their way 
to bed? William St. John looked at his 
watch in alarm; the hands pointed to nine. 
Marie looked too, and blushed as he discov- 
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ered her. After that, the conversation did 
not recover such swing as it had possessed, 
and in a few minutes — the shortest decent 
interval — he said he must go. When he got 
back to his cold room it was not yet ten 
o'clock. 

In spite of his characteristic inertia, his 
tendency to continue in the direction he had 
once begun to move in, William St. John did 
not at once repeat his call; and other visit- 
ors, less persistent by nature and less flattered 
by Marie's interest in them, when received 
much as St. John had been, frankly admitted 
that the evening's entertainment was a failure 
and did not attempt to go again. Marie's 
small circle of admirers grew even smaller. 
She felt that not only were her evenings at 
home a failure, but she herself. 

It was about this time that the girl's health, 
never robust, began to give way. As her in- 
terests narrowed, her hours of vigor grew 
fewer. She took to lying abed till late, much 
to her mother's distress. 

"But why shouldn't you get up?" that 
lady remonstrated, morning after morning. 
" When I was a girl I got up at five o'clock 
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in summer, and six in winter. All I ask of 
you is to get up at seven." 

** But I don't want to," pleaded Marie. 
" I am happier asleep. Then I dream — I 
dream pleasant things. Why do you wake 
me? What is there to get up for? " 

Her mother tried another argument: 

** Consider the servants, my dear. Kate 
gets as nice a breakfast as she can for us 
and she expects us to be on hand to eat it. 
I know how it used to be when I did my 
own work. I was dreadfully disappointed if 
father didn't come on the stroke of the bell." 

"Yes; but that was different. Kate just 
works for wages. I don't want any break- 
fast, anyhow. I don't feel very well." 

Then Mrs. Osgood would draw the shades 
and walk about the room softly, putting it to 
rights and wondering miserably what ailed 
this loved daughter who had everything 
money could buy and yet never was happy. 
After an hour or so, she would bring up 
some breakfast, and coax Marie to eat it. 
About noon the girl would get up, not because 
she wanted to, but because bed had become 
intolerable. 

20 
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Occasionally, the mother's patience gave 
out, and she treated her daughter to a piece 
of her mind. Marie listened with wide-open, 
terror-stricken eyes. 

" Am I so bad as that? Am I so bad as 
that? " she murmured at intervals. " I know 
I'm no good, and no one wants me. But you 
— you're my mother — " Tears choked her. 
She stormed in an agony of helpless grief, 
inexplicable to her as to Mrs. Osgood. When 
the doctor came, she had a fever, her throat 
was raw with crying, her heart beat inter- 
mittently. He ordered rest and quiet. 

Few callers came to see her during her 
illness. Some schoolmates who could be re- 
lied upon not to excite her came in for a few 
moments at a time. They liked to flutter in 
with a gift and out again with a kiss. She 
was a pretty thing to pet, and a gentle. 
They did not mind the fact that their cards 
were never in evidence among the flowers 
they sent, and that Marie never told them 
who had sent the other flowers, but assumed 
a mysterious tone in speaking of them; 
rather, they enjoyed the little comedy them- 
selves, and played her game of hide-and-go- 
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seek with the best will in the world. To 
hear them at their chatter one would suppose 
that Marie's shrine was all alight with the 
votive offerings of reverential lovers. 

On the day when Dr. Avery called to see 
her, she lay among her plentiful cushions, 
robed in a pink gown that cast a reflected 
glow over her pale cheeks. Her eyes were 
bright as she welcomed him, and in her 
daintiness, her fragility, and a certain faint 
pathos, as of a bud withering untimely, she 
was a lovely and interesting patient. 

The doctor's glance, however, was strictly 
professional in its swift intensity. She felt 
it like a shock, as it pierced below her poor 
shams, and sought for the real seat of her 
disorder. Setting down his medicine case, 
and laying his hat and driving-gloves beside 
it with slow precision, he seemed to meditate 
upon a revelation already made. He drew 
up a straight-backed chair to the sofa, and, 
picking up her white hand with its polished 
nails, felt her pulse. He held her wrist only 
a few seconds before he dropped it, indiffer- 
ently. 
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" Well," he said, with a hint of annoyance 
in his tone, *' what seems to be the trouble? " 

He was a distinguished-looking man, of 
a large and noble presence. He was full of 
life and health, and his patients talked much 
of his magnetism. They said they began to 
feel better when they heard the beat of his 
horse's feet coming toward their doors. He 
had a kindly manner, pleasant in spite of the 
fact (which made itself immediately appa- 
rent) that it was as much a part of his pro- 
fessional outfit as his medicines and powder 
papers. He had a full beard, a broad fore- 
head, and keen eyes which avoided any di- 
rect glance except in moments of import- 
ance, when their gray look was the look of 
steel. 

Marie might have experienced some diffi- 
culty in answering this preliminary question 
of his had not her mother, with the fluency 
born of much practice, described her daugh- 
ter's symptoms. The doctor did not listen 
very attentively; his keen eyes wandered 
about the room, reading it as he read her 
pulse. He noted the character of the books 
on her table — ^handsome gift-books, such as 
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" Selections from American Poets," ** Songs 
of Home," and a tree-calf edition of " Lu- 
cile." A paper novel by ** The Duchess " 
lay, face downward, among them. The walls 
of the room had a few daintily-framed, in- 
sipid pictures, a crossed pair of Yale and 
Harvard flags, a number of girls' photo- 
graphs, and a few Cotillon favors, very 
dusty. 

" What do you do," he asked, irrelevantly, 
in the midst of Mrs. Osgood's detail, ** when 
you are well? " 

Marie looked puzzled. A soft blush re- 
placed the reflected glow of her pink gown. 

*' I don't know," she murmured. " I have 
not been out of school very long." 

** Did you work hard at school? " he went 
on. 

** Oh, no 1 " cried Mrs. Osgood, in her 
zeal. *' We were very careful about that. 
She has always been so delicate. We had 
her take a special course." 

" I see," the doctor said slowly. ** I see." 

He rose and stood thoughtfully beside his 
medicine case. He finally chose some pow- 
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der from its varied contents, and made a 
number of little flat white packages. 

" One of these every two hours," he said, 
" and a long drive this afternoon. I will call 
again to-morrow." 

He was leaving the room when Mrs. Os- 
good recovered sufficiently from her aston- 
ishment to call after him. 

"But Doctor 1 She hasn't been down 
stairs for a month. I don't see how she can 
go out driving! " 

The doctor unsheathed his eyes for a sec- 
ond. 

" I am not in the habit of prescribing a 
course of action that is beyond the strength 
of my patients, madam. I shall expect to 
have my directions obeyed. The drive is of 
more importance than the medicine." 

He shut the door with a precision that was 
like a stifled bang, and let himself out of 
the house. Yet, in spite of his sternness, 
small lines of amusement crinkled about his 
mouth and eyes. 

Marie had her drive, and enjoyed it. 
Many pillows were provided, but when she 
found herself upon the boulevard, moving 
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onward with the well-dressed, holiday-making 
throng, she sat upright, and even kicked one 
or two superfluous cushions under the oppo- 
site scat. It seemed to her that the lake had 
never been so blue, so lively, so mockingly 
full of pleasurable possibilities. Its cool 
breath reached her, and her outstretched nos- 
trils found it sweet with moisture and 
abounding cleanliness. She remembered 
hearing somewhere that Indians could smell 
water at a distance, and she did not wonder 
at it. This good fragrance, she thought, 
must penetrate even so far across the smoky 
city as to her sick-room. She would be more 
attentive to ventilation hereafter. She hoped 
Dr. Avery had not found her room close, 
when he called. What an out-of-doors look 
he had! 

A shadow bobbed across her revery, and 
St. John, irreproachably got up in English 
style and mounted on a hard-trotting livery 
cob, rode up beside her carriage. He spoke 
only a few rather breathless words of greet- 
ing and congratulation on her returning 
health, but his mere presence, or, perhaps, 
the mere fact that she made part of so agree- 
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able a picture full in the public view — a pic- 
ture Gibson might have drawn, showing, in 
faultless outline, the pretty girl and her 
mother in their stylish carriage, the well- 
dressed, strong young fellow on his horse, 
bending toward her, his hat in his hand — oh, 
it was what she had dreamed ! — all this had 
a momentary power to bring her erect, to 
send a faint color to her cheeks, a slight 
sparkle to her eyes. When, in another mo- 
ment, he raised his hat, squared his elbows, 
settled his feet more firmly in the stirrups, 
and rose jerkily to his horse's quickened 
stride, she leaned forward and watched him 
until nothing could be seen of him, except, 
flickering on the crest of one of the artificial 
hills of the park they had entered, a final 
stumpy wave of his horse's docked tail. 

She enjoyed the park with all the zest of 
a convalescent, discovering an unexpected 
brilliancy in the tulips, resting her eyes on 
the green reaches of the lawns, and sailing 
in imagination in the prettiest of the many 
boats darting like water-bugs about the pond. 
She bowed to surprised acquaintances, felt 
pleasantly above the level of the people in 
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the public park phaetons, who must, she 
thought, envy her in her handsome carriage, 
and looked with interest at the progress made 
in the massive monument which had been be- 
gun during her confinement to the house. 
And all the time she was conscious that to- 
morrow she was to see the imperious young 
doctor and hoping to make her peace with 
him, to please him by her improvement. 

She succeeded in pleasing him that time. 
But on his third and fourth visits he seemed 
less contented, and after a few more calls 
grew silent and almost cross with her. For 
the drives had ceased to do her good, after 
the novelty wore off; as did also a trip 
around the lakes which she took on his recom- 
mendation. Even a sojourn at a fashionable 
summer resort failed to work a permanent 
cure. She was better for a while after her 
return, but soon sank back into her languid 
indifference and invalidism. 

All this fretted the impatient doctor, who 
felt it a slur upon him that so simple a case 
should baffle his skill. At last, one day, he 
sent a brief note to her father, asking him 
to call at the office for a private interview. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MR. OSGOOD presented himself at Dr. 
Avery's office on his way home from 
his canning factory, before dining. 
He was, therefore, rather put out when he 
found in' the waiting-room several people 
who had precedence over him. He walked 
in his pompous way up to the polished oak 
center table and tossed over the books and 
magazines with a critical and superior air, as 
if he should like to read them if they were 
better. In truth, he never read anything but 
the newspapers. Then he examined the pic- 
tures, which were few but good, with the 
same pretentious minuteness, though his 
daughter had much ado to prevent him from 
covering his parlor walls with cheap oil 
paintings in wide gold frames. As the doc- 
tor did not appear, except to put his head 
out of the office door and say ** Next " to 
one of Mr. Osgood's companions, that gen- 
tleman looked out of the window, which 
gave upon a well-kept court-yard, and finally, 
no other congenial occupation offering, fell 
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to paring his large finger-nails. In this pas- 
time he was still engaged when his turn came, 
and so absorbed that the physician had to 
call him twice before attracting his atten- 
tion. 

** I think it's a pity," said Mr. Osgood 
in his important voice, when he had taken 
his seat in the inner office, ** that you young 
professional men don't take pattern in some 
things after us business men. Punctuality, 
for instance; now, I never yet knew a doc- 
tor who was punctual. They're always tardy, 
sir. Why, it 'ud ruin a business man to keep 
an appointment the way you've kept this 
with me." 

** I dare say," the other said, impatiently, 
'* but I haven't time to discuss that point with 
you now. I want to speak about your daugh- 
ter." 

** I supposed so, sir," Mr. Osgood made 
answer, a little subdued by this calm snub- 
bing. 

** Yes," and the doctor hesitated a little in 
spite of his hurry, swinging his revolving of- 
fice chair to and fro. ** I have a proposition 
to make to you which may seem a little 
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strange, because I am obliged for profes- 
sional reasons to make it vague. You are, 
of course, perfectly at liberty to reject it; 
but if you do so I must yield the case to an- 
other practitioner. This is my last resource. 
I think it will succeed, in fact I am almost 
sure it will." 

"Well?" Mr. Osgood was thinking of 
his dinner. 

** Well," echoed the young doctor, facing 
squarely about, ** I want you to give me carte 
blanche — to let me do with your daughter 
absolutely as I please, without any interfer- 
ence whatever." 

"Has Mrs. Osgood been interfering?" 
her husband asked, in surprise. " Why, she 
swears by you ! " 

" No. She has not been interfering, but 

I " He stopped again with that odd 

indecision. ** Well, I have not felt free to 
use all the means in my power without first 
obtaining your consent." 

This was far from definite, and Mr. Os- 
good felt it so. 

" What is the matter with my daughter, 
doctor?" he asked, by way of a beginning. 
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** If you can tell me that, you can do more 
than any other doctor has done, and Lord 
knows we've tried a lot of 'em. They've all 
insisted that she needed rest and care and 
nourishing food — as if she had ever had any- 
thing else I Why, she's never done a day's 
hard work in her life, and her mother takes 
care of her as if she were a wax doll." 

** Yes," said the doctor. ** So I have ob- 
served. Yes. That's exactly what's the mat- 
ter." 

** Eh? " inquired Mr. Osgood. " I don't 
understand you. What is it you think is the 
matter?" 

Dr. Avery turned over the pages of a book 
at his elbow, a big calf-skin book with a 
French title. 

" M. Pierre Janet would call it, I suppose, 
a mild case of idee fixe — not the grande 
hysterie of course, but something of that sort. 
It's one of Myers' psychological tumors." 

He beamed upon Mr. Osgood in the joy of 
having made a terse and reasonable diag- 
nosis. 

'* A tumor I " Mr. Osgood went pale. 

" Oh, I don't mean a real one — or, yes, 
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it is very real — ^but not an excisable one — I 
mean, not one that calls for any operation/' 

The father looked but faintly relieved. 

" See here, Mr. Osgood, it's something 
like this. Every organ in your daughter's 
body, so far as I can make out, is perfectly 
sound, though not one of them is functioning 
with the vigor it ought. Her stomach and 
the whole digestive tract is as right as a 
healthy child's, yet her appetite is capricious, 
and she is growing thin. Her heart is a 
good, strong affair, large enough for all rea- 
sonable purposes, yet it hammers and palpi- 
tates at the least touch of emotion. Her 
respiration is all right, except that she does 
not breathe deep enough — in. short, there is 
no organic trouble of any sort. It is a ner- 
vous trouble — a form of hysteria." 

" Hysterics I " exclaimed Mr. Osgood. 
" Marie! Why, she's as gentle as a kitten, 
and never wants to have her own way ! Or 
if she did she could have it without any 
such fuss. — However," he added after a 
meditative pause, which Dr. Avery had oc- 
cupied in wondering how in the world he 
was to explain this subtle case to a man so 
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devoid of subtlety, ** however, her mother 
tells me that the girl has had several hard 
crying spells lately. She didn't call it hys- 
terics — * high-strikes ' we used to say when 
I was a boy. But if that's what the matter 
is, ril take a hand in the cure myself." He 
thrust out his legs at full stretch and tilted 
a belligerent jaw. 

" I didn't say hysterics, I said hysteria," 
explained the doctor, " and perhaps that was 
an unfortunate word to use, if it conveys to 
your mind any notion of moral obliquity. 
Miss Osgood can no more help her condition 
than she could help her temperature if she 
had typhoid fever." 

Mr. Osgood looked unconvinced, but puz- 
zled. 

" Perhaps, after all, Myers' term is best, 
and we had better say that Miss Osgood has, 
if not a psychological tumor, at least what 
we might call, following Myers' example, a 
degeneration of psychological tissue — a sort 
of cell starvation — now I have it I — it's a gen- 
uine case of psychological marasmus I " 

His look was one of undisguised triumph. 
He pulled his note-book to him, and jotted 
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down a few remarks — ** Psychological Mar- 
asmus: Case one. Miss O. — aged twenty- 
one " He already saw himself deliver- 
ing the paper before the American Institute. 

" When you scientific fellows get so you 
can express yourselves in ordinary United 
States, us plain folks '11 get so we can under- 
stand you, I suppose," remarked Mr. Os- 
good huffily. 

The doctor laughed a little. 

" Well, you see, it's this way " he be- 
gan, but checked himself, and studied the 
impatient, commercial face of the other man. 
" I feel very certain that I have hit upon the 
right diagnosis of your daughter's condition, 
— I'll explain it as well as I can. But first 
I must urge that she is not at all responsible 
for it, or to blame for it. You must bring 
yourself to see that, clearly. If any one is 
to blame, it is, I should say, yourself and 
her mother. She has been, in old-fashioned 
parlance, spoiled." 

" I always told her mother that she had 
too many candies and cakes," agreed Mr. 
Osgood. ** But if you mean that her tem- 
per's been spoiled you never were more mis- 
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taken. A sweeter-tempered, more obedient 
and manageable child you never saw." 

** No, I don't mean that. I mean her 
nervous system. She has been too carefully 
sheltered, too much cut off from all that 
makes life worth living to you and to me." 

" But, great Scott, doctor ! You don't 
want her to live like a man! I've no 
liking for these strong-minded women my- 
self, and I've always been glad Marie was so 
feminine. I guess I'll let her stay sick awhile, 
if she's got to coarsen up in order to get well. 
There's no danger of her dying, is there? " 

He sat up as if getting ready to go. 

** No, they seldom die," answered the doc- 
tor; " but it would often be better for them 
and for all who belong to them if they did 
die. Your daughter, my dear sir, has taken 
a number of steps along the road that leads 
to nervous degeneration — and that, you 
know, is only a degree less terrible than In- 
sanity." 

Mr. Osgood gasped, and fell back in his 
chair. 

" I am not proposing to make Miss Os- 
good strong-minded. I doubt very much if 
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I could do that, to any offensive degree, even 
if I wished to." He smiled faintly, remem- 
bering the literature he had seen in Marie's 
room. ** But I am proposing a course of 
treatment that shall be as much educative as 
medicinal. I am proposing to dip her, by de- 
grees and yet as fast as she is able to bear it, 
into the strong currents of life and emotion 
— ^yes, and of work — which keep us all alive 
and active. I sent for you, because, if I do 
this, it will require a great deal of time, and 
a good many procedures not usual with phy- 
sicians. I wanted to talk the whole matter 
over with you candidly, and enlist your coop- 
eration. For you understand that in a mat- 
ter like this I must have a free hand, and the 
entire confidence of my patient's family." 

He paused a second. Then he added, very 
formally, ** As I said before, you are entirely 
free to employ another physician, Mr. Os- 
good. But if I conduct the case it must be 
with this understanding." 

** It'll take a good deal of time, you say? " 

** Yes. A good deal." 

** And that means expense? " 

" Certainly." 
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** Well, about how much? Could you set 
a round figure for the cure? " 

" That would be quite impossible. I have 
no idea how much time it will take, or, 
indeed, whether I shall succeed or not." 

** Yet you want me to pay, in either case." 

** You will have to bear the expense of 
the experiment, if you care to have me make 
it." 

"And if I don't?" 

" Another physician." 

" And what do you think he could do for 
her?" 

" That IS for him to say." 

" And if she has no treatment at all? " 

** Sooner or later, nervous degeneration, 
which has already set in, will make itself 
known in various unpleasant, and, it may be, 
agonizing ways." 

"Agonizing?" 

" Nothing is more agonizing." 

Again the father gasped, but recovered 
himself. 

" Come now," he said briskly, " give me 
some idea of the cost, can't you? Approxi- 
mate it." 
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He had heard terrible tales of the prices 
physicians sometimes charge rich men, and 
the bills presented to him by various phy- 
sicians had always seemed to him excessive. 
Such a lot of money for a few hours' easy 
work I 

** It is not usual to set a price, but I am 
willing to oblige you. Let us put it on a 
time basis. If I treat her six months, I shall 
charge five hundred dollars. I cannot tell 
how much longer I may take, but at the end 
of that time I shall be able to make a juster 
calculation, and you can see for yourself how 
far she has improved." 

" Well, that's fair. And suppose you cure 
her in less than six months? " 

" Then I think I shall have fairly earned 
the five hundred dollars, anyway," said the 
other, smiling a little. ** You don't want to 
put a premium on my prolonging the treat- 
ment, do you? " 

" No, no. Of course not. Five hundred 
dollars it is, then." 

Mr. Osgood rose, as if this had been the 
end to which the whole interview tended. 
But the doctor remained seated. 
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" I don't think I shall hurt her," he said 
slowly. " If I did think so, I would not pur- 
sue this course. And, indeed, all the more 
usual methods are foredoomed to failure. 
Her other physicians and I myself have ex- 
hausted them. I must not conceal from you 
that I feel that I am taking a great respon- 
sibility upon myself — one from which I 
would willingly shrink — except that I have 
your daughter's cure so much at heart. But 
I expect to cure — I fully expect to cure her." 

He spoke with an air of introspection, as 
if he were encouraging himself as well as the 
father, and rose slowly to his feet. If this 
was not the end for which he had summoned 
Mr. Osgood, it was yet as much of an end as 
he could reach at present. 

The two men looked each other steadily in 
the face for a moment, and then suddenly 
shook hands. 

" Be careful with her, doctor," the father 
said, ** and FU pay the bill." 

He went quickly from the room with the 
sense of having made an important decision. 
He felt that he had earned his dinner. 
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Dr. Avery stood thoughtfully by his desk 
for a few moments, and did not immediately 
give notice that he was ready for the next 
consultation. He had thought the whole 
matter over carefully before he had sum- 
moned Mr. Osgood to the interview just 
ended, yet still he seemed to stand in need of 
reassurance. He turned over the leaves of 
one or two big books that opened easily at 
certain passages as if they had been recently 
consulted. 

" In consequence of some suggestion from 
without," he read, ** or of some inherited 
tendency, a small group of physical units set 
up a process of exaggerated growth which 
shuts them off from free and healthy in- 
terchange with the rest of the personality. 

The idee pxe may be like a hy- 
pertrophied center of inflammation, which 
sends its ache and smart abroad through the 
organism. . . . The fixed idea, thus 
originating probably from various causes, 
may develop in different ways. It may be- 
come a center of explosion, or a nucleus of 
separation, or a beginning of death 

The revolt may spread to every cell; 
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and the forces of the environment, ever mak- 
ing war upon the organism, may thus effect 
its total decay." 

" Yes, yes," he murmured, as he read. 
" And then there is the misere psychologique, 
also strongly marked in her case. A sweet 
and tractable child she has always been, her 
father says — and they have prided themselves 
upon her selflessness I She never wanted her 
own way, he says. Yes, here is that * slackness 
of grip with which the known or apparent 
personality holds and controls the organism's 
capacity of sensation.' I am on the right 
track, that is certain. But what, exactly, is 
her idee fixef — I suppose I can guess, pretty 
closely — and that is where I must begin, how- 
ever little I may like it. By whatever 
means in my power, even by my — ^well, my- 
self" — was it possible that he blushed? — " I 
must draw those few active cells into the gen- 
eral circulation. I must hesitate at nothing 
that may stimulate interest and activity." 

He opened the office door and summoned 
the next patient; but even as he seated her, 
and asked his routine preliminary ques- 
tions, his mind went over its arguments for 
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and against his proposed treatment of Miss 
Osgood. 

" I wonder if I have the right? " he asked 
himself, uneasily. " Well, at least, if I fail 
to cure her, I can — of course I can — make 
amends." 
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CHAPTER III. 

AFTER this conversation Mr. Osgood 
was not surprised at the frequent ap- 
pearance of the doctor at his house. 
His daughter's improvement was marked. 
At the end of a month she took many of her 
meals with the family, and even opened the 
long-disused piano and practiced up The 
Monastery Bells, The Maiden^ s Prayer, and 
Home, Sweet Home, with Variations. One 
evening, when she was softly strumming 
alone in the parlor, which had been lighted 
for her benefit, the door-bell jarred in the dis- 
tance, and, to her astonishment, in walked 
Dr. Avery, without his medicine-case. 

" I was just going by on my way to make 
some evening calls," he explained, ** when I 
heard you playing, and thought I would come 
in for a few minutes' refreshment. You will 
forgive me, I am sure." 

** I am very glad," said she, simply; ** but 
I'm afraid I can't refresh you much. I never 
did play very well, and I am out of practice 



now." 
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"Oh, never mind I" he said, with cour- 
teous intent, if rather rude form; ** I'm no 
musician myself. I like those little trilly 
things. They sound cheerful — and my pa- 
tients' remarks are not generally cheerful." 
This last he added as if to himself rather 
than to her; but she heard him and caught 
him up at once. 

" Be careful what you say about your pa- 
tients. Remember I am one myself, and do 
a good deal of complaining sometimes." 

Her color rose as she spoke, and she in- 
wardly resolved to suppress, in the future, as 
many of these complaints as she possibly 
could. He said nothing, but turned over her 
music as if waiting for her to play. 

"Here, what is this?" he asked. ''A 
Shower of Pearls? Let's have that." 

" Do you know it?" 

She sat down, obediently. She never 
dreamed of disobeying him, and would have 
performed a much harder task at his request, 
though, indeed, this one was not easy for her. 
Her fingers trembled, but under the stim- 
ulus of his expectation she managed to get 
through the runs, and trills, and demi-semi- 
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quavers of which the piece was composed, 
creditably enough. He listened with uncriti- 
cal enjoyment, and thought that the high, 
thin sweetness of the melody in some sort 
suited the slender girl before him; the abun- 
dant musical ornamentation paralleling the 
many frills and elaborate millinery of her 
pretty gown. She was inwardly exulting that 
she had chanced to ** dress up " to-night, and 
the consciousness that she looked very well 
lent a new self-possession to her manner. He 
stayed half an hour and went away truly re- 
freshed and with a new liking for the young 
patient who had proved so unexpectedly en- 
tertaining. 

He came often after that, and, in her un- 
certainty as to when he might arrive, Marie 
lighted the parlor every night, and gradually 
found it in her heart to bring down to the 
bare costliness of the formal room some of 
the trifles that made her own apartment cozy. 
Her fancy-work basket found its way here, 
naturally, and her flowers. She placed some 
of her photographs on the mantel between the 
French clock and the stiff vases, and had her 
particular chair and footstool carried down in 
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the evening. Observing that the doctor pre- 
ferred a certain large Turkish chair, she 
brought that forward in an inviting position; 
and one night, when the uncertain spring 
weather grew suddenly cold, and the steam- 
heating apparatus was temporarily out of or- 
der, she insisted upon having a fire in the un- 
used grate, to warm the room while she prac- 
ticed. Dr. Avery did not come that night, 
though she wished for him most heartily; so 
the next night the fire was lighted again. He 
came then, and enjoyed the cheerful blaze so 
thoroughly that afterwards it became a fixed 
institution, whenever the spring and, later, 
the June evenings turned cool. In the now 
brightened and friendly room the doctor and 
his young patient spent many a pleasant 
hour. 

In the day-time, Marie often went shop- 
ping with her mother, and it was surprising 
the interest the doctor took in the pretty 
things she bought. He examined vases and 
fans and ribbons with minute care, even no- 
ticing her dresses, and, on occasion, proving 
rather a severe critic. All her shyness 
wore off in this refreshing exchange of trivial- 
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ities, and once she even felt emboldened 
to tell him that she did not like the neck-tie 
he was wearing. The doctor swept her face 
with a curious look when this happened, and 
something of his professional reserve stif- 
fened his manner. Marie felt this to be un- 
just, for had he not freely commented on 
the things she wore — and with some right, 
since she wore them solely to please him ? A 
momentary resentment sent a new flash of 
life along her veins, but it quickly died out. 
She showed herself almost pitifully docile and 
anxious to please. 

** What an ass I am I " said the doctor to 
himself, as he observed this result. And 
again his manner took on a tone of gentle- 
ness, even playfulness, though underneath 
was always the tone of command. 

" I wish you'd go and hear Duse for me 
next Saturday," he said to her one evening. 
** I have no time to go, as you know. These 
half-hours with you are almost my only recre- 
ation, and I should not permit myself even 
so much relaxation if you were not my pa- 
tient." For the life of him, he could not 
help these occasional reminders. " So, if you 
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would go and see her, and bring me back a 
full account of it all, I should be ever so much 
obliged." 

Of course she went, and listened with al- 
most strained attention, trying to make out 
something she could tell him about. 

** What a wonderful woman she is I " she 
exclaimed to him, later, after she had given 
him a painfully accurate account of the per- 
formance. " Oh, how I wish I could be 
something like that — have some such power 
— be able to reach people's hearts, to make 
them all look at me and talk about me — oh, I 
don't mean just that, but I wish, with all my 
heart, I could do something and be some- 
body I " 

" Yes, of course you do," said the doctor, 
with unexpected warmth of response. ** Of 
course you do, poor child I But do you really 
think you would like to be an actress?" 
This, he had heard, was a commonplace am- 
bition with young girls, and difficult as he 
might find it, he must follow the lead of her 
interest. 

" No — o," said Marie, slowly, trying to 
unravel her own desires and dissatisfactions. 
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" No — I don't believe I care about acting. 
I've never even been very fond of going to 
the theatre — though I should be, if I could 
always see actors like Duse. But — I wonder 
if I can say it. She isn't beautiful a bit — in 
any society way — and yet there is something 
more beautiful than beauty about her. I 

* 

should like to have that." 

** You are very pretty," said the doctor, 
bluntly. 

'** Yes, pretty — that's just it. I'd like to 
be so much of a woman that no one would 
notice my prettiness, but would just notice 
me." She was quite as much surprised at this 
sentiment as the doctor was. She had not 
known, before, that she wished anything of 
the sort. 

" And I want to do something," she went 
on, her wishes disentangling themselves. 
" Doctor Avery, I haven't a thing In the 
world to do. It would make no difference to 
anybody or anything if I went out of the 
world, except, of course, to mamma and 
papa." 

Perhaps she expected him to add a third 
to the brief list, but he was silent, and she 
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went on. — " And you know, I don't really 
make such a lot of difference to them." 

Now he spoke. 

" Yes, you do. You're the best thing they 
have in the world." 

'* Well, then," the girl went on, desperate- 
ly, " that isn't enough. It may be wicked 
and ungrateful of me — mamma says it is — 
but I want something more— I want it I " 

" What do you want? " asked Dr. Avery. 
He leaned forward with much interest. 

The girl's face flushed, and she opened her 
lips as if to speak; then she rose, and walked 
to the window, wringing her hands in uncon- 
scious parody of the great actress who had 
lifted her out of her habitual reserve. 

" Oh, I don't know I " she cried, in real 
distress. " I don't know. You ought to 

know for me. I — I used to think " she 

stopped. 

" What did you used to think? " 

" I used to think," she went on slowly, 
looking out of the window, *' I used to think, 
as all girls think, I suppose, that all I wanted 
" She turned and saw him, and a 
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bright flush dyed her throat and face. " Oh, 
I can't tell you — what an Idea 1 " 

" You will tell me," said the doctor, in a 
low tone. His eyes were steady. 

For a moment she looked as if she must 
yield, from sheer force of habit. Never had 
she been able to resist that tone and look. 
But a new strength rushed up from the depths 
of her being and steadied her. 

" I mean that I had the usual ambitions 
and wishes of a girl," she said, with dignity, 
" and that I thought they would satisfy me; 
but now I doubt it." 

The doctor stared at her. It was like 
watching a new personality take possession 
of the frail body he had been holding in life 
by force of his own will — or, rather, like 
the birth of a personality where no person- 
ality had been. 

*' However, I know one thing, and that is 
that I want something to do. Haven't you 
anything to suggest, doctor? Does no one 
you know need any help I can give?" 

" Lots of people," said the doctor, briskly. 
" Bless you, there's no need of staying 'die 
in this world. Let's see. How shall we get 
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at it?" He mused a moment. '* Do you 
know Settlement House, not more than three 
or four blocks from your back door? " 

She was too innocent to suspect the readi- 
ness of this solution. 

" Oh, only a little," she answered, in- 
differently. 

" Well, I should think that would offer a 
good point of departure. They're sure to 
have something for you over there." 

'* How do I do it?" she asked, with an 
effort. She was suddenly very tired. The 
doctor rose and began drawing on his gloves. 

" My time's up," he said. " But if you 
are really in earnest " — she stiffened a sec- 
ond under his glance — ** you will make some 
inquiries over there yourself. Of course, I'll 
look about a little, too. And in a few days 
I'll drop in and we'll compare notes." 

After all he was obliged to take her him- 
self. Rapidly improving though she was, she 
yet lacked the vigor necessary for initiative 
of any sort. 

" No, I'll not come in," said he, standing 
in the hall a few evenings later, and looking 
in upon her as she sat embroidering before 
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the open fire. *' V\\ wait outside while you 
run up and get on your things. I have a 
new horse, and he doesn't stand well." 

** Get on my things ? " 

*' Yes; Fm going over to Settlement House 
to hear that fine fellow from the English 
coal mines. I thought you'd like to come 
along." 

*' Oh — of course — ^but my dress " 

** You look nice enough for anything. Just 
put on your hat and rubbers and come." He 
shut the heavy hall door upon his last words, 
and Marie, all in a fluster, ran up the long 
stairs, calling to her mother to come and help 
her. 

She had the vaguest idea of Settlement 
House, though it was so near her. Here 
in this western city the slums rub elbows 
with new prosperity. What she saw, as the 
doctor helped her out of the buggy, was a 
clumsy pile of buildings, irregularly lighted. 
The impression it gave was not festive, 
neither was it business-like. She got a con- 
fused sense of struggle, of an ideal in the 
process of being worked out. Children stood 
looking in at the few lighted windows on 
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the ground floor. Women with shawls over 
their heads passed in and out of the court- 
yard in front. Babies crept safely over the 
flagstones. Two very dusty but determined 
palms kept watch over the gateway. 

Within, ladies in light-colored simple 
gowns that belonged, nevertheless, very evi- 
dently to the sophisticated world, talked with 
groups of other women who wore dark calico 
or black wool and who belonged equally evi- 
dently to the peasant classes of the old world. 
Gentlemen, in rather irregular clothes, vary- 
ing from gray flannel shirts with scarlet ties, 
to frock coats and Tuxedos, stood about with 
hands in their pockets and intense frowns on 
their faces. Heavy-set, dark-skinned men of 
other countries and many languages stood 
awkwardly behind the chatting women, oc- 
casionally answering some gentleman's half- 
shy overture to sociability with a guttural 
monosyllable. Here and there one of them 
woke up into eager, dramatic speech, to 
which his mates listened sheepishly; the gen- 
tlemen moved out of the way to give his fly- 
ing arms and hunching shoulders free play. 

Every one knew Dr. Avery, and greeted 
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him, Marie thought, with relief; but he did 
not stop to answer any of them, except to 
toss a light word over his shoulder, until he 
had found her a comfortable seat. Then he 
left her and was instantly surrounded. The 
girl watched him with absorbed interest. 

" He's the best-looking man here," she 
told herself. " Now he is scolding that poor 
little woman with the baby. What a pale and 
sickly child ! I do believe he's sent her home. 
She's going out, anyway, — yes! and he is 
helping her. He doesn't look cross now. 
He comes back laughing. What a queer- 
looking person that is he's talking to ! Why 
does she dress like that, I wonder? Sort of 
imitation Greek, with her braids wound 
round her head. How broad they make her 
head look in front and how flat in the back! 
I should think she'd have more sense. And 
how scant her skirt is — it flaps as she walks — 
and it's short — and she has big feet in black 
shoes under that white gown. I suppose 
white shoes would look almost worse, here, 
but those are awful, anyhow. — Oh, there's 
Mr. St. John ! I didn't know he came here. 
Good evening, Mr. St. John." 
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** Miss Osgood I How glad I am to see 
you I I heard you were ill? " 

"Yes, IVe not been very well; but I'm 
getting better* " 

An astonished silence fell; each eyed the 
other. At last they broke forth simultaneous- 

** How did you happen to be here? " 

Then they both laughed. Marie's color 
rose. 

** Dr. Avery brought me," she explained, 
faintly nodding toward the group of which 
he was the center. 

** Oh, yes, Avery I I've just met him. 
They think him great here." 

** He is," said the girl, with conviction. 
** But you haven't told me how you came." 

" Well, why shouldn't I come as well as 
Avery?" he asked, in a boyish huff. "I 
come often. Sociology interests me." 

"Oh, is it sociology?" asked Marie, 
vaguely. " I thought it was iron mines. 
There I That must be the speaker. What a 
common-looking man. — ^Yet they're all clap- 
ping. Yes, doctor, I've saved your chair. 
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Sorry I haven't another for you, Mr. St. 
John." 

"Oh, Fm all right. 'Evening, Dr. 
Avery." He went off to the side of the room 
and stood there, leaning against the wall, all 
during the lecture. 

After it was over, the doctor took Marie 
to Miss Madison, the head resident. She 
was a woman of medium height, with brown 
hair drawn smoothly back from her face and 
coiled neither high nor low; with gray eyes 
that had an odd trick of looking over your 
head out of their dark circles; a mouth that 
set firm and sad when it closed, as it did after 
every speech; a nervous enunciation; an il- 
luminating, evanescent smile; and a general 
aloofness of manner, that was yet not at all 
unfriendly. She fingered her watch-chain as 
she spoke, and Marie felt as if by means of 
that frail cord she jerked herself back to con- 
sciousness of her immediate surroundings 
from some region of high mystery and trag- 
edy wherein her soul habitually dwelt. 

The girl was cast down before her. She 
could hardly summon voice to tell what she 
wanted. 
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" I should like to do something," she man- 
aged to say at last. " Something to help — 
I didn't think I could — but Dr. Avery " 

" We are always glad of help," said Miss 
Madison. ** What do you think you would 
like to do?" 

** Oh, I don't know — I can't imagine — 
but Dr. Avery said there was lots here to 

do, and I'm willing to do anything " 

She hesitated. " I suppose if it was papa, he 
might give money, but that isn't what I mean. 
I want to do something myself, not borrow- 
ing of him at all." 

The last words she spoke in a rush, her 
eyes on the ground, but now she looked up, 
and was frightened again at the look of pa- 
tient control in her listener's eyes. 

** We would rather have you yourself," 
said Miss Madison, gently. " You will have 
to experiment a little first to find out what 
you want to do, but, as Dr. Avery said, there 
is all sorts of work here and some of it ought 
to suit you. Suppose you take her to Mrs. 
Lapham, doctor? She's in charge of the dis- 
trict visiting, you know, and I should think 
visiting would be a good way to begin." 
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Mrs. Lapham was a broad, bony, dark 
woman, with a face set in lines of stern 
power. She stood with her hands behind her, 
her feet rather far apart, her chin held high ; 
and when Dr. Avery presented Marie, she 
swept the girl with two piercing, brown eyes, 
and then looked at the doctor with an expres- 
sion that said, as plainly as words ; ** Why 
in the world are you bringing me — me, over- 
worked, bitterly preoccupied — ^this silly rich 
young thing?" Undaunted, he explained 
his errand. He knew the heart of gold 
throbbing and aching behind that unyielding 
front. 

** What days can you give to this work? " 
she asked the young girl abruptly, when he 
had done. 

Marie turned with a gasp to the doctor. 
This looked as if she was binding herself out 
to some dreadful, unknown trade. 

** Suppose we say only one day a week 
to begin with," he suggested. ** Then I'll 
take her with me occasionally on some of my 
evening trips." 

Mrs. Lapham smiled, a wide, generous, 
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warm smile. She nodded her head back- 
ward at the young girl. 

** You're in good hands I see," she said. 
" Well, suppose you report to me Saturday 
morning at nine o'clock. Is that convenient 
for you ? I can take you with me then, and 
let you see what district visiting is." 

" Thank you," murmured the girl. For 
the life of her she could have said no more. 

What was it that so overawed her in these 
two simple-mannered, unpretentious women? 
What was it that seemed to enlarge them 
beyond the common stature? If they had 
beauty and grace — and she dimly perceived 
that they had — it was of a sort that made 
her previous ideals of beauty shrink to the 
proportions of mere mantel ornaments. 

Such thoughts were not clear to her on 
that first evening, of course; indeed, noth- 
ing was clear. All her impressions were con- 
fused. She felt breathless. She was as one 
who wakes suddenly from a troubled sleep 
and finds himself in the tremendous shadow 
of the tree of life. 

Her interest in settlement work, languid 
at first, grew daily. For one thing it offered 
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her a topic of conversation with the doctor, 
and topics had not always proved easy to 
find. When she went out for her district 
visiting, she was shy and silent, and perhaps 
gave little pleasure to the older people upon 
whom she called ; but she won the children to 
her friendship by gifts of candy and pretty 
things. She could not immediately be 
brought to see that such giving was consid- 
ered unwise by the settlement residents, as 
tending to foster a spirit of pauperism; and 
they, long inured to bearing with peculiarities 
and ignorances, waited for her to make the 
discovery herself. In the evening she often 
went out with Dr. Avery, and though she did 
not always enter the houses with him, she 
talked over the cases, and found her starved 
life filling up with new interests. 

The doctor gave his evenings to the set- 
tlement, keeping his days for his legiti- 
mate practice. Of course, that often ran into 
the evenings also, but he was yet a young 
man, and had some leisure to devote to the 
larger ends. He said he did it all in the in- 
terest of science; but this was not the pre- 
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vailing sentiment at the Settlement, and dis- 
turbed nobody. 

He hunted up the causes of various neigh- 
borhood epidemics, and was a thorn in the 
side of the City Board of Health. He fur- 
nished incontrovertible evidence of the dan- 
gers to the consumers arising from garments 
made in the sweat-shops; he examined the 
lighting, heating, and ventilation of the pub- 
lie schools, and put the Board of Education 
to a good deal of expense in fitting over old 
buildings, in run-down neighborhoods, that, 
except for him and the other settlement work- 
ers, might have been comfortably neglected 
for years. The members of the Board did 
not altogether relish this, and openly resented 
the doctor's activity, but he paid little at- 
tention to their feelings. He held no public 
office himself, and rather enjoyed prodding 
those who did. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osgood never dreamed of 
interfering with this new interest of Marie's, 
though Mrs. Osgood complained that she 
could not for the life of her see why Marie 
preferred to call upon poor people, instead of 
upon her own friends. Mr. Osgood was tol- 
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erantly proud of her and gave her almost all 
the money she asked for, excusing himself to 
the deputations of charitable ladies who 
called upon him to ask for donations to 
various philanthropies, by saying that his 
daughter took charge of all his superfluous 
funds. He was pleased at the doctor's at- 
tentions and interpreted them after the man- 
ner of his kind. 

** I guess Avery '11 never dun me for that 
five hundred dollars," he said to his wife over 
their substantial dinner, in the confidential soli- 
tude caused by Marie's temporary absence. 
'' He probably expects to get much more." 

Mrs. Osgood smiled as in duty bound, 
but there was an anxious look in her kindly 
brown eyes, which partly left them when 
Marie came in fresh and happy and proved 
herself possessed of a good appetite. 

In the rush of this work the young girl was 
swept up against St. John again. She had 
seen him from time to time at Settlement 
House as she had seen others, but the ac- 
quaintance had made slight progress. Now, 
however, in the midst of a reeking thorough- 
fare, she met him more intimately. They 
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were crossing the street in opposite directions 
and ran up against each other between two car 
tracks. The shabby thoroughfare stretched 
its long lines of saloons into the distance on 
either side. Except between the rails of the 
tracks, it was a mass of upturned paving- 
blocks, ashes, garbage, and unspeakable litter. 
Marie's short skirt was not short enough, and 
she held it close about her with one hand. 
The other held a bunch of orders upon 
various provision men. St. John, whose eyes 
had been full, for hours, of very different 
visions, found her unexpectedly beautiful, as 
she stood poised upon a paving stone, her 
draperies defining her slim young figure, her 
hair ruffed into little curls, her fair face in- 
tent and unconscious. 

He caught her hand : 

"Why, Miss Osgood I How do you 
do?" 

" Look out, you'll spill my papers," said 
she. He closed his hand tighter upon hers, 
and drew her across the track just as a cable 
car swung clanging upon them around the 
corner. 
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" Well, it does look good to see you," said 
he. 

"Yes, doesn't it?" said she; and then 
laughed. ** Well, you know what I mean." 
He laughed too. 

** This sort of thing gets on your nerves, 
you know, after a while," he explained, with 
a nod down the shabby length of the street. 
" I haven't seen a decently happy — or clean 
or — pretty — person for hours." 

'' Oh, some of the girls are very pretty I " 
remonstrated Marie. 

'' Yes, that's so. But not — not like — well, 
they're not my sort of pretty, you know." 

" No, I suppose not," said the girl, looking 
down demurely. There was a moment's awk- 
ward silence. 

" What are you doing down here, any- 
way?" he asked. ** Are you interested in 
this celebrated strike, too? The papers are 
full of it." 

"Yes, I should say sol I'm so interested 
I dream of it. Are you in it, too? " 

" Well, rather." He swelled a trifle with 
importance ; he could not help it. "I offered 
my legal services to the Union to help them 
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out of some of their little difficulties — to see 
to it that they did not get on the wrong side 
of the law, you know; and they did me the 
honor to accept my offer." 

" That's fine of you," said Marie, frank- 
ly, as they walked on. ** And Dr. Avery, 
too. Do you know that he has been working 
night and day over this epidemic of measles 
that has broken out among the children and 
is affecting some of the older workers? It 
is of a very virulent type, he says." 

" And he lets you come down here? " in- 
quired St. John. *' I thought you were his 
patient." 

" Well, I am — ^that is, I was. But I have 
had the measles, you know. Besides, he lim- 
its the amount of time I can give to this work. 
He's ridiculously strict about me, though he 
doesn't limit himself a little bit. Do you 
know, Mr. St. John, I think he's the noblest 
man I ever knew? " 

" Fine fellow," growled St. John. 

He and Marie saw .each other often, after 
that. In the crowded ward, among the nine- 
teen nationalities that packed its houses and 
swarmed through its streets, they felt as com- 
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patriots do, who meet in a foreign land and 
find acquaintanceship equivalent to friend- 
ship. They spoke the same language; they 
had the same traditions; they were making 
— though neither knew it of the other — the 
same social struggle; they were comrades in 
a good work. 

At the House they met often. There they 
found themselves, perhaps, a little below the 
mark, St. John in the finer amenities, Marie 
in intellectual grasp. While the House 
meant much to them, more than either of 
them knew, they could not at once catch its 
point of view, its tolerance, its large, if rather 
sad patience, its habit of suspended judg- 
ment. They were eager to meet the celebri- 
ties that converged toward it from all quar- 
ters of the globe; and they were almost in- 
variably a little disappointed and bewildered 
at the result of these meetings. Marie man- 
aged rather better than St. John did. She 
was very charming to look at, and entirely 
sweet and modest in her manner. More than 
one big man complimented her, and enjoyed 
her shy response. St. John watched her in 
amazement. 
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After the meetings, he often escorted her 
home, feeling a sense of triumph in getting 
her to himself at last. They exchanged 
views of the celebrities, and comforted 
themselves with their agreement. These 
wonderful persons were not so very won- 
derful, after all, they concluded; they 
liked their books or their pictures or 
their lectures better than themselves. Ma- 
rie was more inclined to admire them than 
St. John was. He pointed out a number of 
shortcomings, and she mildly berated him 
for his critical standards. Occasionally he 
had the grace to admit her to be in the right, 
and to rise to a real enthusiasm, and then 
she showed him plainly that she liked him best 
in this mood, that she found him broad- 
minded and generous. 

One day — it was already summer, and the 
garment-workers' strike had been compro- 
mised — he was walking home from down- 
town. He was accustomed to explain that he 
felt the need of this exercise to counteract the 
brain-labor of the day. Mr. Osgood, roll- 
ing silently along on his rubber tires, pleas- 
antly anticipating dinner to the music of 
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his horse's hoof-beats, hailed him, and offered 
him a lift, sending his man home on a car. 
St. John felt vaguely flattered. He was 
young enough to like to be seen in a good 
turn-out, beside a wealthy man. Their con- 
versation, after dwelling for a time on the 
good points of the horse, came around to the 
strike. 

" What I don't like about these Unions," 
said Mr. Osgood, ** is the way they interfere 
with the freedom of the men who don't be- 
long to them. What, sir I Is this a free 
country or is it not? If I am a laboring man, 
am I to be forced into joining a Union or 
run the risk of having my head cut open, 
some dark night? If I am an employer, am 
I to employ only the men the Union chooses 
to endorse, on pain of being boycotted, and 
perhaps of having my property destroyed — 
at any rate, of having my money lie idle while 
a strike takes place? Preposterous I I say, 
perfectly preposterous I Let 'em have their 
Unions if they want to, and run 'em to suit 
themselves; but give me the same privilege 
with my own business, sir — give me the same 
privilege. That's fair, ain't it? " 
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" Well, of course, if the Unions did that 
there would be mighty little use in having a 
Union at all," said St. John. " They 
wouldn't admit that your business was yours, 
for a minute " 

"Not minel What d'ye mean, sir? 
Haven't I worked it up from nothing with 
my own hands and brain, Fd like to know? " 

" Yes, but with the assistance of your work- 
men. How long could you work your factory 
without your men, Mr. Osgood? How far 
could you go? You see, the worker claims 
that your factory is, by right of his labor, 
much more his than you are willing to admit." 

" Don't I pay him his wages? " demanded 
Mr. Osgood, hotly. " Don't that meet his 
claim? I pay him good big wages, too — a 
damned sight more than I ever got when I 
was working for wages. These men make 
me sick. The more you give 'em the more 
they want. When I was a young fellow I 
thought myself lucky if I got sixty and seven- 
ty-five cents a day, and the cheapest men in 
my factory draw a dollar and a quarter I I 
used to start to work at six in the morning and 
quit at six in the evening. My men work 
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eight hours, and spend the other four in or- 
ganizing Unions and planning strikes ! '' 

" Yet I understood from Miss Osgood that 
you gave a good deal of generous assistance 
to the United Garment-Workers, wh/sn they 
went on strike.'* 

** Yes, I suppose I did. That was a good 
deal on Marie's account, of course. The 
little girl's heart was in it, and I couldn't 
bear to hurt her. And then the cases were 
very different. The garment-workers did 
seem to have some real grievances: they got 
awful small pay — three and a half cents a 
shirt, or something like that, and nine cents 
for a man's vest. And they worked twelve 
and fifteen hours a day, and in the most abom- 
inable places. Mrs. Osgood was much 
wrought up over Marie's going to some of 
them, but Dr. Avery seemed to think it was 
all right and I told my wife to let him run it. 
He seems to have known what he was about. 
Did you ever see a more wonderful cure?" 

** Miss Osgood seems to be perfectly re- 
covered," returned St. John, a little stiffly. 

** Never knew anything like it. Dr. Avery 
is a very remarkable man, very remarkable. 
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He told me himself about the case, and I saw 
at once that he had the right grip on it. He 
talked foreign languages, of course, when he 
was telling me — these scientific chaps don't 
seem to be able to help that — but I caught 
t^e idea, and told him to go ahead. He 
said his treatment would be — er — sort of 
mental. He didn't rely on drugs altogether, 
though he used 'em some. He and Marie 
are regular chums, these days. I rather guess 
it isn't exactly a matter of business, now. 
When he isn't at our house in the evenings, 
Marie is generally driving around with him. 
You know the doctor, don't you ? " 

** Yes, I know him," answered the other. 
" I know him and — admire him very much. 
Miss Osgood could hardly do better." 

** Oh, don't run away with the idea that 
they're engaged, or anything of that sort. 
If anything like that is going on, they haven't 
let me know it. I guess the field's still open 
to all comers. Shall I put you down here? 
Well, so long. Drop in and see us, one of 
these evenings." 

** Mental treatment," muttered St. John, 
furiously, as he swung along toward the lake, 
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his hands in his pockets, his hat rammed over 
his eyes. ** Mental treatment! You don't 
suppose he hypnotizes her, do you? I think 
there ought to be a law compelling all doctors 
to be married men. And what a disgusting 
old codger Osgood is, to talk about his daugh- 
ter like that! '' 

** I guess I let a bee in under his hat, that 
time," chuckled Mr. Osgood, as he drove on. 
** Just as well for Marie to have two strings 
to her bow — or two beaux to her string." 
He chuckled again and found this witticism 
good enough to repeat to his wife, that even- 
ing. 

** Oh, I wouldn't, Mr. Osgood," remon- 
strated that lady, aghast. She considered 
such subjects of a delicacy beyond interfer- 
ence, and rarely allowed even her thoughts 
to dwell on them. As for discussing them 
with Marie, she never dreamed of such a 
thing. Nor did Mr. Osgood venture so far. 
His daughter's maidenliness awed him. He 
little knew how plain-spoken, under her timid 
silence, were her heart's desires. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THAT very evening Marie went with 
Dr. Avery, as she did three 
evenings out of seven, on his profes- 
sional rounds. The doctor was increas- 
ingly aware of a change in her man- 
ner toward him. Formerly it had held a 
perceptible element of deference and self- 
distrust, but to-night this was replaced by an 
intangible hint of coquetry. She had, to a 
modest degree, the manner of a pretty woman 
who expects to be admired — that manner 
which almost invariably compels admiration. 
Dr. Avery scarcely knew how to act. He 
was not a society man, and this state of affairs 
was new to him ; he was much more at home 
with sick women who clung to him for help 
than with pretty young girls who looked to 
him for compliments and neat phrases. 

He had been a student all his life, and pre- 
eminently a latter-day student, one who read 
Weismann and Huxley, and spent hours over 
his microscope, with The Popular Science 
Monthly by way of light reading. Except 
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the novels he had taken up with Marie, 
he rarely read any fiction. These novels 
had puzzled him somewhat, they made 
such little moment of all that so deeply in- 
terested him, and so much of the romance 
and heart-burnings that had played but a 
small part in his life. The people in them 
seemed to look at the world with an alto- 
gether different vision — to him an abnor- 
mally sentimental one. To his mind, the 
earth was an excellent school in which to 
study geology, and the natural sciences; the 
heavens, well-illustrated works on astronomy; 
while his fellow-beings furnished excellent 
grounds for the researches of physiology, and 
the higher investigations of psychology. 

On this evening in early June the moon was 
at the full, and her pale light, undimmed by 
the factory smoke which in the day-time 
obscured the stronger rays of the sun, fell 
gently upon the resting city. The gaslights of 
the stores along the streets shone yellow and 
tarnished against her purer lustre. The 
street-cars, heavily laden with well-dressed 
theatre-goers, rocked up and down with vast 
creakings of their heavy iron springs, as they 
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rolled over the shining tracks. The blinds 
were open at many windows, and yielded hos- 
pitable glimpses of pleasant interiors, 
glimpses which many a pair of young lovers 
strolling in the moonlight, wrought into an 
enticing picture of the home they wished for. 
The many trees lining the residence streets of 
the great city as thickly as if they were the 
lanes of a country village, gave these young 
people, retreating from the too great bril- 
liance of the business thoroughfares, friendly 
shelter, and convenient shade. Marie spied 
these loiterers out, but the doctor failed to 
see them. 

Presently the buggy turned into a region of 
railroad tracks, and squalor. All the houses 
were dark, except the saloons, which were 
numerous, and brilliantly lighted. About 
their doors lounged groups of rude and dirty 
men, with bleared eyes, and brutish faces. 
On the steps of the houses that straggled ir- 
regularly between the saloons, played groups 
of dingy children, the inhabitants in embryo 
of future houses of correction, or worse. As 
yet, many of their faces retained something 
of sweetness and winsomeness beneath the 
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dirt. Their mothers gossiped together near 
at hand, and interrupted their lively discourse 
to shout imperative injunctions to the rioting 
children. These, unimpressed, continued on 
their way. Now and then an irate matron 
plunged down the steps, lumbered hastily up 
the street, caught a refractory youngster by 
the ear and hauled him, howling, to the un- 
savory seclusion of home; but more often 
he escaped her up a dark alley-way, impudent 
fingers wriggling at the end of his nose. 

One . or two pallid young women strolled 
up and down the uneven sidewalks, with their 
babies, paler still, drooping over their arms. 
Young girls, in cheap but effective finery, 
flirted loudly with the laughing men about the 
saloon doors. As the doctor's phaeton passed 
a house better than its neighbors, a decent 
looking man came out of it with a pitcher in 
his hand. He led along a little girl, about 
four years old, clad in clean pink calico. In 
the midst of the common disorder, they were 
an unexpectedly refreshing sight. Even as 
Marie watched them, they passed, hand in 
hand, chatting sociably, through the swinging 
door of the nearest saloon. 
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The doctor turned out of this dismal street, 
which nevertheless had its laughter and its 
sociability, into a narrow, dark place, where 
all was silence and pitying moonlight. The 
buggy lurched dangerously over the rough 
roadway, and vile odors greeted four unwill- 
ing nostrils. There were other noses behind 
the closed blinds of the tottering, crowded 
houses, but these had long ceased to notice 
odors. Nature, beneficent, had spared them 
this small misery, among so many that were 
great. 

At last the horse stopped in an alley, op- 
posite a barn. 

** I suppose I ought to apologize for bring- 
ing you here," said the doctor; " but, to tell 
the truth, I didn't know that I was coming 
until the last moment. It is a consultation. I 
will be as quick as I can.'* 

He disappeared into the shadow of the 
barn, and presently she saw him climbing a 
ladder which led from the outside into the 
loft — the private stairway of the patient who 
inhabited that poor refuge. Marie felt pity 
swell within her, as she looked up at the 
placid moon, and around upon the wretched 
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huddled buildings wherein human beings 
dwelt. 

** It is all wrong, some way," she mur- 
mured aloud to the malodorous air. ** That 
same moon looks down on cozy farms and 
villages with cheap comfortable houses in 
them, much better for people to live in than 
this. Why, oh why don't they go there, in- 
stead of crowding together in such wretched- 
ness here? " 

She felt the pressure upon her of a problem 
too weighty for her to solve, and longed im- 
patiently for the doctor's coming. 

He came unexpectedly soon. 

** Tm afraid it's too late," he said, as he 
gathered up the reins, and carefully backed 
his horse out of the alley, " and perhaps it's 
just as well. But what will they do with the 
baby?" 

** Oh, a baby! " cried Marie, pitifully. 

** Yes, a baby, with a drunken father, and 
a dying mother. She has been struck, and 
the blow is killing her, but she won't tell who 
gave it. She only worries over the baby. 
The father lies in a corner, dead drunk, as 
unknowing as the baby itself." 
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** Oh." cried the girl again. Her heart 
was heavy. 

There was silence. Finally, to break it, 
she asked, ** Was it a boy baby, or a girl? " 

'' A girl.'' 

** Then," she cried, *' there is a chance for 
her, if she is decently brought up. A boy 
would be almost Sure to be a drunkard, you 
know, like his father, but a girl may escape. 
I never thought of it before, but that is one 
advantage we women have, doctor; we are 
not expected to go into saloons, like men. 

That is, some of us are not " Her voice 

trailed off into discouragement. 

** Yes," assented he, absently. He was 
thinking of his next case, already. He had 
gone to the consultation cheerfully, knowing 
well he would never be paid for it, but now 
he had done his part, the problem slipped 
from his mind. He helped his poor patients 
as much by his ready sympathy and good ad- 
vice as by his medicines; but when his call 
was over he thought no more of that pa- 
tient's troubles. He had done what he could, 
and must be cheerful for the benefit of the 
others. 

8i 
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But Marie could not forget so quickly. 
That worse than orphaned baby possessed 
her thoughts. She reverted to the subject 
again and again, even after she saw that 
the doctor was annoyed with her persistence. 
The problem she had come upon clung to her 
mind, and would not be repulsed. She 
formed plans and laid them before her un- 
willing auditor with bright enthusiasm. He 
rejected them all with a practical scorn that 
at last made her silent. She sat feeling 
snubbed, and a little abused, but nevertheless 
with a new feeling, deep in her soul, of su- 
periority to the preoccupied man at her side. 
She accused him of being cold, in spite of his 
many acts of kindness, and of his much-lauded 
sympathy. 

The house they next drove to stood in an 
open space that had once been a garden. 
The house itself, in that youth of the city 
which was so few years past, had been a 
suburban residence, large and pretentious. 
Now, its tawdry splendor chipped away, its 
cupola cocked rakishly on one side, it stood 
in its cinder-strewn yard looking for all the 
world the very image of the disreputable old 
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grandmothers who gossiped toothlessly out 
of its doors and windows, and rocked on its 
sagging verandahs. 

The doctor paused a moment as he got out 
of the buggy, then reached under the seat 
and pulled out the hitching-strap. 

*' You'd better come in here with me,*' he 
said. ** It will take your mind off that other 
affair." 

Marie hesitated, glancing timidly at the 
many dimly-lighted windows, and lending an 
apprehensive ear to loud sounds of alterca- 
tion, mingled with the wheezing of a bad- 
gered accordion attempting rag-time. 

** Oh, it's perfectly respectable," he as- 
sured her. *' And it's here that my Lady 
Philosopher lives." 

Marie got out with alacrity, then, for the 
doctor had told her of this strange friend of 
his, who often needed his care but never 
asked for it, and could rarely be induced to 
accept it. Her room was on the first floor, 
and as they set foot on the verandah she 
herself called out to them, 

** In here, doctor I Is it me you want? 
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Not that I want you. But the window's 
open and I can't shut it." 

The doctor, chuckling, followed the voice 
to the very last window giving on the veran- 
dah, which here fell off into unrailed ruin. 

** Careful I" warned the voice. "You'll 
fall, if you don't look out; and you won't 
be the first that's got into trouble, trying to 
give help where it's not wanted." A laugh, 
as clear and musical as a child's, took offense 
from the words. 

*' I'm not coming to give help, but to get 
it," retorted the doctor as he picked his way 
warily, close to the wall, holding one hand 
behind him to guard Marie. ** I didn't really 
come to see you at all, you know, but the 
Murphy kids. I hear they've got measles and 
yet are playing around loose." 

** And so they were," said the voice with- 
in, sharply, ** until I got after 'em. You'll 
find them safe in bed in the dark, now." 

** That's right," responded the doctor, 
heartily. ** Don't you let them have any 
light, either, even in the daytime, till I say 
so. I can't trust these mothers five minutes." 
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** No, you can't," agreed the voice. " But 
who's that you've got with you ? " 

'* It's another patient, who needs a real 
good dose of common-sense," said the doc- 
tor, who delighted to swap swift strong speech 
with this friend. ** Miss 'Umphries, let me 
present Miss Osgood. She's improving, but 
there's room for more. Give her some of 
your best talk." 

Here, having conducted her safely to the 
window, the doctor swung himself around on 
the precarious edge of the verandah and left 
Marie alone. She stood uncertainly, wonder- 
ing why her hostess did not come forward and 
show her the way in. 

" Glad to meet you. Miss Osgood," said 
the voice, still at the same distance. *' That 
is to say, I expect I shall be glad to meet you 
when I get a chance. Where are you ? Why 
don't you come on in? " 

** I — don't exactly know how," said Marie. 

*' Hold on to the wall, and walk straight 
ahead. You can't miss it," and presently the 
girl, moving timidly toward the darker square 
of the open window, felt her dress clutched 
and a gentle pull drawing her in. 
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" There's a little step-down inside the win- 
dow — just a teenty one," she was assured. 
" And there's a chair to your right. There, 
now we're all cozy. I always did think the 
dark was the best place to talk in. Don't 
you remember how you used to talk all night 
when you slept with another girl? You said 
things you couldn't have said in the day-time 
to save your soul. What's the matter with 
you that the doctor's bringin' you to me, any- 
way? Out with it! He ain't no hand to 
make long calls, and our time's short." 

** I don't know what he meant, I'm sure," 
said Marie, uncertainly. ** I didn't know he 
was bringing me here, and I don't believe 
he knew it either, until just as we stopped the 
horse. Oh I " she exclaimed, enlightenment 
breaking upon her. ** Perhaps he means me 
to tell you about the baby — and I'm glad to 
do it I He's mean, Miss 'Umphries; he's 
down-right mean I " 

**Whois? Your baby?" 

** Mercy, no I " said Marie, blushing furi- 
ously, " I am not married." She felt her 
hostess' eyes searching through the dark. 
*' No, it's a little brand-new baby, not two 
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hours old " Miss 'Umphries settled back 

with a sigh of relief. ** The mother is dying 
and the father is drunk, and the doctor thinks 
that's all there is to it, and I think it's just 
the beginning ! " 

** Of course," assented the voice. 

** There !" cried Marie, with animation. 
" I told him so ! No woman could think that 
was the end of it — no one but a horrid busi- 
ness-like doctor!" She checked herself. 
** He's awfully good, though. He does just 
as well, I really believe, for those who can't 
pay for him as for those who can." She 
checked herself again. This was not a for- 
tunate speech, under all the circumstances. 

** I think he does better," said the voice, 
quietly. ** And why shouldn't he? Those 
who can pay can get some one else, if he 
doesn't suit, but we can't, always. Least- 
ways, not any one half so good." 

** He seems to think," Marie hurried on, 
** that having done what he was asked to do 
he has done his full share." 

**Well, hasn't he?" 

** Ye-es. Perhaps. But some one has got 
to do more." 
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" Of course." 

** And — and — it seems to me, since I was 
there — out in the alley waiting, you know, 
that — somehow — I ought to do something 
myself." 

**Why don't you?" 

** Oh, Miss 'Umphries ! " cried the girl 
suddenly, bending forward and finding a lean, 
soft hand in the dark. ** Tell me what to 
do! I really want to do something, and I 
seem to be as helpless as a kitten. Fm only 
a young girl, you know, with hardly any 
power — any chance. And I'm just getting 
over a long illness. My father would think 
I was crazy! " she finished, incoherently. She 
was very near to tears. In the presence of 
this throbbing life of sorrow and struggle 
which thickened the very air about her she 
suddenly felt herself as useless, as doubtfully 
ornamental as a withered flower in a costly 
vase, without roots, without even water. 

Miss 'Umphries pressed her hand. 

** There, there, my dear, I know — I know," 
she murmured. ** We'll do something about 
it, you see. And you shall help." 

Marie saw a shape, a little darker than the 
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night outside which was yellowed by the 
countless lamps of the city, lean forth from 
the window, and an instant later a cracked 
jangle mingled with the other noises. 

'* I've sent for Van," Miss 'Umphries ex- 
plained. '* The Murphy boys rigged that bell 
up for me before they was took with the 
measles. They got the bell off a dead goat 
in the alley. They're good young 'uns as 
ever lived, though they hide it under a lot of 
dirt and mischief." 

" Who's Van? " asked the girl. ** Is he 
one of the Murphy boys? " 

Again came that clear child's laughter. 

** Bless you, no ! He's a man, and a big 
one, though I call him my boy. He's no rela- 
tion by blood, only heart relation. I always 
consult him when I want to know what to do. 
Not that I take any stock at all in what he 
says. His views are too much choked up with 
feelings to suit me. But I like his kind of 
feelings and when I've beat him down long 
enough I generally find I have stirred up a 
few ideas of my own. Here he comes." 

A heavy step sounded along the hall, the 
door opened, and a big bass voice boomed 
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out so close behind Marie that her spine shiv- 
ered. 

** Here I am, Miss 'Postrophe U," it 
drawled. '* Anything I can do for you this 
evening? Mother's been feeling the heat a 
good deal, and I've been fanning her to sleep. 
I was almost afraid your bell would wake her, 
but it didn't. She's getting used to it, I 
guess." 

** The doctor is here," explained Miss 
'Umphries, ** looking after those Murphy 
kids, and he's brought this young lady to 
see me. Miss — I didn't rightly catch your 
name? " 

** Miss Osgood." 

** Miss Osgood, let me make you acquaint- 
ed with my friend, Mr. Van Inwagen." 

Marie bowed vaguely in the dark. A big 
warm hand lightly touched her face. She 
started. 

** Excuse me," said the man's voice, with 
a break of laughter in it, ** I thought you 
were standing up." By this time he had 
found her hand, shaken it heartily, and let it 
fall. " Can we have a light. Miss 'Umphries 
— or what's the idea ? " 
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'* You can have a light if you'll furnish 
it," said Miss 'Umphries, unembarrassed. 
" I'm all out of oil myself." 

" So'm I," agreed Mr. Van Inwagen. 
*' Well, dark it is, then. I like it better, any- 
how, when the weather is so hot." 

Marie was horror-struck. Were they really 
without means of making a light? and she — 
her hand crept toward the little silk purse at 
her belt, but she stayed it in time. 

*' Miss Osgood has been telling me about 
a little new baby whose ma's dead and its pa 
worse'n dead," explained Miss 'Umphries. 
** She wants to do for it and don't know 
how. I told her we'd manage it somehow." 

** Why sure!" assented Van, heartily. 
** Mother, she takes to babies still. Mother's 
eighty-five," he explained to Marie, ** and 
getting a little childish, but she always was a 
great hand for babies. All the youngsters 
in the block call her * Grandma,' and it does 
her good every time she hears them. I wish 
we had a light so you could see her as she 
lies there asleep. I know just how she looks, 
her soft, sweet old face pressed against the 
pillow. I washed out both pillow cases to- 
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day, Miss 'Umphries, and you ought to see 
how nice they are. I tried that sample of 
washing-powder Janie MacComb gave me. 
I'm a lucky fellow, having both mother and 
Miss 'Umphries, and the least I can do in 
return is to help out some one else now and 
then. And a baby'd be a real pleasure. I 
reckon mother and Miss 'Umphries would 
teach me how to manage." 

** Well, bless your heart, if you haven't 
gone and adopted that child already ! " ex- 
claimed the little old woman. ** Miss Os- 
good, here, she takes an interest in that child 
herself, and she may object to your appro- 
priating it like that. Which is it, a boy or 
a girl?" 

'* Oh, I didn't mean to take it away from 
you ! " exclaimed Van, in confusion. ** I 
must have misunderstood Miss 'Umphries — 
I thought " 

*' It's a girl," said Marie, hastily. " And 
I couldn't think of letting you add her to 
your other burdens. I just wanted your ad- 
vice about it." 

Her tone was dignified, but on the last 
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word she realized her helplessness again, and 
became appealing. 

" You simply must think of some way that 
I can help," she urged. ** I — I feel that I've 
got it to do. You understand. Miss 'Um- 
phries?" 

** Yes, I understand, dearie," answered the 
little woman in the dark. ** We need to help, 
each other just as much as we need to eat. 
It's the daily bread of the spirit, and we 
starve to skin and bones when we don't get 
it. You, Van, you're too fresh, taking so 
much on yourself." 

" I'm awfully sorry," murmured Van, 
much humbled. *' I didn't understand, you 
see. I wasn't so much greedy. Miss Osgood, 
as thick-headed. Just try me again, and I'll 
help you in your own way." 

" Thank you," answered the girl, vaguely, 
but heartily. ** I don't know what my own 
way is, but I'll be glad of help when I do." 

** Would you mind my going to see that 
man, and kind of finding out how the land 
lays? " asked Van, deferentially. 

** No, indeed." Marie caught at the least 
promise of action. " That will be the very 
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thing. Find out all you can, and in the 
meantime I'll see some of my friends — people 
who haven't any babies and want them — or 
ought to want them. And we'll meet and 
discuss it." She was developing resource. 
"Where shall we meet, Miss 'Umphries?" 

** Well, if you want me in it," said the 
little woman, " you'll have to meet right here. 
You see my last initial is a 'postrophy and that 
kinder tells the truth about me. My body 
dwindles off into a sort of 'postrophy, too. I 
don't mean I haven't got any legs," she ex- 
plained further, to Marie's relief. ** They're 
there, but they're no good, — just a sign of 
legs, as the 'postrophy is the sign of a letter. 
My real legs, them that ought to move inside 
this skin and bone, someway ain't hitched on 
right, nor they am't been, this thirty year. 
Sometimes I make believe — just to comfort 
myself, you know — that they're wandering 
in heavenly places, and that when I die I'll 
find they know all the paths up there." 

"Are you ready. Miss Osgood?" asked 
the doctor, at the window. " I hope Miss 
'Umphries has given you a good stiff dose. 
You ought to hear the way she ballyrags 
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me ! " he exclaimed, as he helped the young 
girl over the sill. 

** She didn't ballyrag me ! " cried the girl 
with triumph. ** She agreed with me, didn't 
you. Miss 'Umphries?" 

** There wasn't anything else to do," an- 
swered the doctor's recreant ally. 

** I might have known it! Import a baby 
into the argument, and the wisest of women 
becomes a fool. Let's get along," said the 
doctor in disgust. 

But Marie slipped from his hand, went 
back into the room, found Miss 'Umphries, 
and whispered in her ear: 

** Oh, please — please, won't you let me 
give you something to buy oil with? I can 
do so little, and I feel I couldn't bear it if I 
didn't do something." 

** Why, of course, dearie," assented the 
other, indulgently. ** Do it if you like. I'll 
get Van to buy the oil — you don't mind if 
I give him a little? — and we'll both let our 
light shine before men as well as we know 
how." 

" I'm ever so much obliged," cried the 
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girl, happiness tingling through her. ** Good 
night! I'll come again." 

When at last she had gone, the slighted 
Van was heard from. 

** Gee-whillikins! that's a relief," he 
sighed, gustily. 

''Why, Van!" 

** Well, it is. You see, the mosquitos have 
been rather thick the last night or two, and 
I've only enough netting left over from last 
summer to cover mother's bed, so I've got bit 
up some. The bites itch, of course, and all 
in the dark as I was, I thought I might ven- 
ture to scratch my right leg with the toe of 
my left foot. I had just got it nicely into 
position and was getting down to business 
when she came back. I saw she had forgotten 
me, and I was afraid to move for fear of 
remindin' her, so I had to stand just as I was. 
I didn't dare to wink one eye faster'n the 
other for fear I'd lose my balance. I tell you 
I was glad she cut her talk short. Serves me 
right, though, for being impolite in the dark." 

As for Dr. Avery and his patient, they 
found the drive home very pleasant indeed — 
much too pleasant the doctor told himself 
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sternly, in his office, later. He was copying 
into his big ledger the visits and prescriptions 
of the day, and his face grew hard as he sat 
thinking, his pen poised above the page. 

** It won't do," he said. ** This is not 
what I planned, nor what I want. It is out of 
my line. It must be stopped. She is cured, 
and my duty is done." 

Nevertheless, when he went to lock the 
windows before leaving the office for the 
night, he found himself lingering and looking 
out wistfully at the moonlight. But he pulled 
himself up short, drew down the shade, and 
settled himself with his pipe and a German 
dictionary for an hour's careful study of Van 
Reuterghem and Van Eeden's Psycho- 
Therapie. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE next morning Marie set forth 
bright and early to see those rich 
and childless acquaintances she had 
been calling to mind during the night. 
As she lay awake, she had framed many 
speeches of burning eloquence, which no 
one, it seemed, could resist; the baby 
had been adopted, had proved an untold 
blessing, and she herself had been hailed as 
a benefactor in the family to which she had 
brought it. But the morning put a new aspect 
on the case. She began by broaching the sub- 
ject at the breakfast table. This was so 
hard to do that she felt as if, having done 
that, she could do almost anything. 

Her mother stopped pouring the coffee to 
listen, and several times tried to catch her 
husband's eye; but he was reading the morn- 
ing paper. 

** Mr. Osgood! " said she at last, exasper- 
ated into sharpness. ** Do you hear what 
Marie is saying? I think it deserves your at- 



tention." 
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" I heard," said her lord, briefly, still be- 
hind the paper. 

** Well, how do you like the idea of Dr. 
Avery's mixing Marie up with such things? 
We've always sheltered her so. I don't think 
it a nice place for a girl to go, nor a nice 
thing for her to know about." 

She was trembling with indignation. 

**What place was it?" asked Mr. Os- 
good of Marie, with the air of a martyr to 
duty. 

" Oh, I'm sure I don't know," answered 
Marie. ** We drove there. But what differ- 
ence does that make?" 

" You said it smelled bad," remonstrated 
Mrs. Osgood. " I'm sure it's beyond me 
what the doctor meant by taking a lady — 
and a young one — and a sick one — to such a 
place." 

** I'm not sick," said the girl, a trifle sul- 
lenly. How often had the shades of the 
prison-house thus closed upon her! But she 
was resolved that this time they should not 
wholly close. 

** The doctor seems to have known how to 
handle Marie's case so far; suppose you let 
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him alone/' suggested the father, getting up 
and biting off the end of his cigar. ** You 
engaged him, and I'll admit he's done well. 
But now you let him run things his own way, 
and don't be too much afraid of a smash* 
Here, Marie, what do you want? Money 
any object to you? " 

** Oh, yes, yes indeed! " cried she, stretch- 
ing forth her hand with a new eagerness. 
Her father filled it with big bills and closed 
her slender fingers on them. ** Hold them 
fast, now. Don't you let any one cheat you, 
or you're not my girl. Soon as these folks 
find out what a soft heart you've got, and 
what a soft old daddy, they'll be staying up 
nights fixing sad stories to tell you. You 
be warned, now." 

** Yes, father," said Marie, kissing hini 
dutifully — but oh, not as she had kissed Miss 
'Umphries ! ** Mother, tell me," she coaxed, 
*' do you know any one — any one at all — who 
just possibly might adopt my baby? " 

'* Dear me, child, don't call it your baby! " 
cried the mother, fastidiously. ** No, I don't. 
Folks aren't aching to pick up a baby with 
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such forbears. They'd have their hands full, 
if they began it." 

She was a little cross — a little jealous, if 
the truth must be told, of her husband's in- 
dulgence and Marie's response. Her daugh- 
ter understood. She had not been only child 
all these years for nothing. She put her 
arm about her mother's waist and went with 
her to the sitting-room on the sunny side of 
the house. Here she pulled out a big chair, 
put her mother into it, and then sat plumply 
down on her lap. 

** Now think!" she commanded. ** Be- 
cause, you know, I am not going to give this 
thing up until I have found some one to take 

care of that baby. Mother " she cuddled 

closer, as a brilliant idea flashed into her 
mind. ** Mother — you know we're very rich, 
and the house is often lonely 
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" Mary Jane ! " shrieked her mother push- 
ing the girl away. " Do you mean to say 
you are going to ask me to adopt that baby? 
Have you gone clear crazy? I never in all 
my life " She was speechless with indig- 
nation. 

" I don't see why not," said Marie, stub- 
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bornly. She got off her mother's lap and 
stood before her. ** Who's better able? 
How can I have the audacity to ask other 
people to do what we decline to do our- 
selves? " 

** Don't ask them, then," said her mother. 
** I told you in the first place it was all fool- 
ishness. — I don't care what your father says," 
she added, in an access of dismay, ** I'll not 
have that doctor filling your head with such 
notions. They're not decent. And I won't 
have a daughter of mine going around beg- 
ging other people to take care of a drunken 
baby " 

** Mother!" cried Marie, with a little 
scream of laughter, half hysterical from the 
tears that were close behind. ** The baby 
isn't drunk! How could it be, only a day 
old?" 

** Pretty doings! All this fuss over a day- 
old baby, and my daughter mixed up in it! 
I won't have it, Mary, I tell you flat." 

Marie's knees knocked under her. She 
finessed. 

" Well, I don't suppose you have any ob- 
jections to my going to see Belle Magee? 
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I've got a right to a little sympathy some- 
where, I guess, since my own mother won't 
give it to me." She let the tears come. 

Her mother rose and walked angrily to- 
ward the door. 

** Oh, of course, go if you want to, and 

tell her what a selfish, hard-hearted old thing 

your mother is. I've got to see the cook. I 

know how to keep house, anyway, if I'm not 

running a half-orphan asylum ! " 

By the time Marie was dressed for the 
street, her mother's feelings had had time to 

subside a little. The girl, too, felt sorry to 

start out on what she felt to be such a noble 

errand in such an ignoble frame of mind; 

so she stopped at her mother's door to say 

good-bye. 

** Good-bye, my dear," answered Mrs. Os- 
good, a little stiffly. "And I'm not alto- 
gether unsympathetic with you, though I 
won't go to the wild lengths you want me 
to. I appreciate your kind heart, my dear." 

" Thank you, mother," answered Marie, 
meekly. ** And don't you think it was a 
little mean of you to insinuate that I'd talk 
against my own mother to Belle Magee? " 
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** Well, I hope you wouldn't," replied the 
other, with a reluctant smile. 

** You know I wouldn't," said Marie, in- 
exorable. 

** Well, yes, I suppose I do," confessed her 
mother. ** And, my dear, I've thought of 
Mrs. Pratt. She talked some about taking 
a child, I've heard. I believe, though, it's 
a little boy she wants. But for pity's sake 
don't go around the town laying yourself 
open to all sorts of misconstructions." 

** I won't," answered the girl, giving her 
a joyous hug. " Good-bye. I'll be truly 
good." 

She ran out of the house, in haste lest her 
mother should lay more definite restrictions 
upon her. 

Belle Magee was at home, clad in a charm- 
ing morning gown. Her chief occupation in 
life, living in an apartment hotel as she 
did, with no housekeeping worries, was to 
chaperon parties of her unmarried friends. 
She gave delightful chafing-dish suppers after 
many of the outings, and was distinctly pop- 
ular. 
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** Belle," said Marie, refusing to take off 
her things. ** Don't you want a baby? " 

"Goodness!" said Belle, staring. "Not 
yet. I want a little more fun first." 

" Fun ! Isn't a baby fun, Fd like to know? 
But I don't mean what you think I do; I 
mean a ready-made one. It's only a day old. 
Belle, and the dearest " she stopped, sud- 
denly, remembering that she hadn't seen the 
baby! But the thought of it nestled warm 
at her heart, for all that. 

Belle went up to her friend and tipped her 
chin delicately toward the light. 

** Are you quite well, Marie? " she asked. 

** Oh, of course, you goose ! " Marie 
shook her head free. " Can't I sit down and 
tell you all about it?" 

And tell she did, as well as she knew how, 
and yet with Belle listening, her array of facts 
seemed meagre and not very appealing. 

" Poor little thing ! " said Belle, when the 
story was done. " How much better if it had 
died too ! There ought to be a law prevent- 
ing such creatures from having children " 

she stopped. Her own father went off on 
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periodical sprees, yet she, Belle, was a fairly 
good sort, and found life eminently livable. 

** I think no one ought to have babies 
except those who want them and have money 
enough to take care of them," she added, 
virtuously. 

** It would be a thinly-populated world, I 
guess ! " answered Marie, with new-found 
sarcasm. ** But that isn't the question. It's 
what shall we do with this baby. Belle ? " 

Mrs. Magee sat upright and defiant in her 
chair. 

** Fm sure I don't know," she murmured. 

** You wouldn't — ^you couldn't think of tak- 
ing her yourself, could you?" Poor Marie 
rushed upon the bristling refusal she foresaw 
but could not avoid. 

'' Well, I — should — think — not 1 " replied 
Mrs. Magee with slow emphasis. " What on 
earth should I be doing that for, and I only 
married — let's see — a year next month? 
Why, if I want any babies I can have them 
myself, I suppose. The very idea ! " 

She, too, was speechless. The bare notion 
of such an alien invasion of her leisure had 
almost force enough to make agreeable the 
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thought of family duties and responsibilities 
of her very own. 

" No, no, of course not," murmured poor 
Marie, and began to wonder if her mother 
was right, and her quest not quite a proper 
one for a young girl. — Young girl ! She felt 
years older since last night. She smoothed 
her friend's ruffled feathers as well as she 
could, and departed in a fair show of peace- 
ableness. As she was going out of the door, 
Belle said, making an effort to regain her 
usual good opinion of herself, 

'* Tell you what, Marie ! If you get some 
one else to take the poor little thing — some 
one not very well off, you know — Fll furnish 
the baby clothes. I love to shop for them, 
and I can make some of them. I can do it 
well, too," she nodded. 

" Yes, thank you. Belle," murmured the 
disappointed girl. However, she really had 
made some progress, she reflected, as she 
went on to Mrs. Pratt's house. She had 
money and clothes for the baby, anyhow, and 
that was more than it had last night. 

** Everything but a home," she said to her- 
self, ** a home, and loving care; and what 
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good are clothes and money to a baby with- 
out these? " 

On her way to Mrs. Pratt's, she passed a 
pleasant little gray-stone house, with bright- 
colored flowers and green vines set on every 
window-sill, and foaming over the edge of the 
narrow balcony on the second story. 

*' Oh, I wonder if she would ? " the 

girl paused to consider. " They say she has 
never got over the loss of her little boy. And 
she is so sweet and dear, it would be a real 
blessing to any baby to live with her." 

Hope budding afresh, she ran up the short 
flight of steps and rang the bell eagerly. 

Mrs. Gillespie sent for her to come into 
her room; she was not very well this morn- 
ing. She lay on a rattan couch, drawn close 
to the windows giving upon the flower-filled 
balcony. Her hair, in two heavy braids, fell 
over her shoulders, and a bright Roman- 
striped slumber-robe was spread over her feet. 
She was dressed in white, her thin arms show- 
ing through the sheer muslin of her wide 
sleeves. Her collar-bones showed, too, 
though lace fell over them. 

'* Oh, Barbara ! " cooed Marie, as she 
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kissed her. "I am so sorry! What is it, 
dear? What's the matter?" 

** I don't know. I suppose it is something 
like nervous prostration. The doctor said I 
was to see nobody, but I can't stand that. 
Monotony kills me." She moved as she 
spoke, in little futile ways, and her lip 
trembled. 

** Nobody told me," said Marie. " I have 
been sick a long while myself. I am just 
beginning to go about freely. Dr. Avery has 
been taking me with him, and I have found 
the world so interesting! I wish you had 
him, Barbara ! " 

** Oh, doctors are all alike! " answered the 
other, fretfully, ** I haven't a grain of faith 
in any of them. I try first one and then 
another, as I try a change of climate, but 
they can't any of them give me back my little 
boy, Marie." The quiver in her lips ran all 
over her face and her eyes filled with tears. 

Marie dropped to her knees beside the 
couch, and put one of the cold hands to her 
warm young cheek. 

** Yes, dear, I know. It isn't so much your 
body as your mind that's sick." 
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"Are you going into Christian Science?" 
inquired Barbara, suspiciously, ** Because, if 
you are I want to tell you right now that 
there is something the matter with me and I 
won't have you say there isn't." Her fingers 
twitched in Marie's clasp. 

The young girl laughed. 

'* You forget that Christian Science isn't 
orthodox; and mamma was always a good 
church member. I've hardly been allowed to 
hear the name of it." 

Barbara, reassured, nevertheless snatched 
her hand away. 

** Excuse me, dear, but I can't bear to leave 
it long in any one place, however sweet. 
Would you mind turning over my pillows? " 

'* I came to tell you," began Marie again, 
after she had performed this office, ** about a 
poor little baby I saw last night ; I mean, that 
Dr. Avery told me about," — and she pro- 
ceeded with her story. In the midst of it, 
however, Mrs. Gillespie held up her twitch- 
ing hand for silence, and Marie saw that her 
delicate limbs were jerking under the silk 
spread, and that tremors zigzagged about her 
whole body. 
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" I can't bear such things ! I can't bear 
them I" Barbara whispered, huskily. "I 
can't bear anything, or do anything I I'm a 
perfectly useless woman — a most miserable 
failure! I haven't even got a baby to show 
for all I've suffered, and I'm a perfect tor- 
ment to my husband. Oh, oh, oh I " 

Her maid came running, and Marie heard 
one of the other servants telephoning for the 
doctor. Tears were streaming down Bar- 
bara's face and her body was almost con- 
vulsed. 

*' You'd better go. Miss," whispered the 
maid to her. ** The longer you stay the worse 
she'll be. She goes to the sanitarium day after 
to-morrow, and that'll be the best place for 
her, I guess." 

Marie walked along toward Mrs. Pratt's, 
discouraged and hopeless, but obstinate. 
What sorry talisman did she carry with her 
that called out all that was most unlovely in 
those whom she met? 

Mrs. Pratt was, on the whole, a relief. 
She was a buxom woman of about forty, 
neatly shirt-waisted, perfectly well, and per- 
fectly definite in her views. 
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" Yes, IVe seriously considered adopting 
a child," she told Marie. ** Mr. Pratt and I 
have talked it over, and he is quite willing. 
We both feel, however, that we must do noth- 
ing hasty. We shall have to carry the bur- 
den all our lives, once we assume it. And we 
are particular about the heredity. You can't 
do much against a bad heredity, you know, 
even with every advantage of education and 
environment. Now about this baby — ^were 
its parents married? " 

** Oh, yes, I think so," answered Marie, 
blushing. ** A man would hardly beat a 
woman who wasn't his wife, would he?" 
This was worldly knowledge culled from 
rather doubtful novels. *' And it was his 
beating that killed the poor mother." 

** My dear I Think of that for heredity I 
He beat her, you say? " 

" Yes, he did. But then he was drunk, 
so drunk he didn't know his wife was dead or 
his baby born." 

'* Shocking ! " said Mrs. Pratt, unappeased. 
** I must report the case to the W. C. T. U. 
It will make a good appeal. And what an 
impossible heredity ! Do you know I almost 
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think such children ought to be put out of the 
way, — in some legal and humane manner, of 
course, — the minute they see the light. It 
would prevent a great deal of useless suffer- 
ing." 

** Yes, perhaps. But here's the baby now, 
and what are we to do with it? " 

" Well, I should take it to the Half-Orphan 
Asylum. I am on the board there, and can 
help you about it. Such a child needs the 
protection of an institution, for it will prob- 
ably never be able to stand alone." 

" Never able to stand alone? Why, what- 
ever do you mean? The baby wasn't hurt." 

'* Oh, I mean morally. With such a hered- 
ity the State will probably always have to 
stand behind it and forcibly preserve it from 
immorality." 

** I hate people who call babies * it,' " re- 
flected Marie, viciously. Aloud she said, 

" But the poor mother was all right and the 
father may have been not all bad when he 
was sober. Don't good points count in 
heredity? " 

*' Not much, my dear, I am sorry to say. 
No; these are vexed problems, too large for 
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any one brain. Better put the child comfort- 
ably away in an institution, and let the State 
help you." 

** Maybe FU have to," sighed the girl. 
'* No one seems to want my poor baby at 
all! " she burst forth. '* And oh, if I could, 
Fd take her in a minute myself! " 

"Have you seen it?" asked Mrs. Pratt, 
indulgently. 

** No-o. And yet, do you know, Mrs. 
Pratt, I feel just as if I had? I can't give 
up the thought of her, and of how sweet it 
would be to make her all cozy and rosy and 
fat and sweet, like Mrs. Ingersol's children. 
Oh, Fd do it in a minute, if I wasn't — if I 
wasn't just a helpless young girl living at 
home ! " 

** It's the motherhood in you bubbling up 
in your heart," said Mrs. Pratt, kindly. 
** You'll make a very sweet little mother when 
the time comes, my dear. But you'll be a 
good deal wiser, and not in such a hurry to 
take care of other people's children." 

*' I suppose so," said Marie, dismally. 
*' It seems to work that way. Well, good- 
bye. If I need any Half-Orphan Asylums 
I'll come to you." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

yl GAIN Marie spent a night of resolves, 
^/^ but this time she was at once less fear- 
ful and less hopeful. She rose with 
a definite determination but with no very 
definite expectations. She should go to see 
that baby herself, and with the money her 
father had generously bestowed upon her, 
help out as she should find herself able. 

She was not yet strong enough, however, 
to be perfectly frank with her mother. 

" I should like to have Patrick and the 
run-about, if it's convenient," she said. ** I'm 
going to see Dr. Avery and plan with him 
the best way to use the money papa gave me." 

" And a very wise thing to do," agreed her 
mother. " Much wiser than to try to get 
some one of your friends to adopt the baby. 
You found I was right about that. You ex- 
pect too much of people, my dear, absurdly 
too much." 

" I expected no more than I was willing to 
do myself," returned the girl, her face settling 
a little into the discouraged and yet obstinate 
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lines which had so long been habitual to it. 

'' Yes, I know. You are willing because 
you don't look ahead; you don't count the 
cost." 

** Well, if I don't, I'm about the only one 
who doesn't, then." Marie flashed out. 
** Every one seems to count the cost, and the 
richer they get the more they count it. It's a 
horrid world ! " 

'* I wouldn't complain too much, my dear, 
when you have so many of the good things in 
it. Run out, now, and tell Patrick you want 
him." 

Feeling about six years old, and carrying 
her head high to disprove it, Marie went. 

** Miss 'Umphries doesn't count the cost, 
anyway," she told herself, as she bowled 
along beside Patrick. ** To be sure she hasn't 
got anything to count. I never thought of it 
before, but there's a kind of freedom in that." 

** Good morning, good morning. Miss Os- 
good," cried the doctor, cheerily, when she 
came into his office, fresh, for all her broken 
sleep, as the rose she carried, and dressed in 
a pretty blue gown that darkened the blue of 
her eyes. She dropped the rose on his desk, 
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shyly, and going quickly over to the window, 
leant against it. 

" Why, thank you ! Is this a flower of 
your own growing? Your cheeks are almost 
as rosy. Not much of the invalid left about 
you.'' He wheeled his chair and drew his 
eyebrows down over his eyes in the effort to 
see her more clearly as she stood in the flood 
of morning sunlight. 

" Of course Fm not an invalid,'' rejoined 
Marie, impatiently, as if she had never 
thought of such a thing. '' Doctor, where 
was it you took me night before last? " 

" You mean, where does my Household 
Philosopher live? I'm glad you like her." 

" No, I don't mean that. I mean the baby. 
Papa gave me some money and I thought I'd 
go and see " 

'* Well, take care that you don't give any 
of it to the baby's fool father, that's all," 
said the doctor, writing the address on a 
prescription blank and handing it to her. 
" Have you spoken about It at Settlement 
House? They're used to managing such 
cases." 



Marie moved uncomfortably. 
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" They're too used to it/' she said at last. 
" They've got their hands more than full. 
It seems as if I ought to do a little thing like 
this myself. If I tell them, they'll do it all — 
and then I've lost my chance." 

" I don't know about that. It isn't Miss 
Madison's way. She lets people work out 
their own salvation mostly, with just a hint 
now and then, or a little help at the right 
moment." 

An obstinate look clouded the bright young 
face. 

** Yes, she's very kind — and very wise — too 
wise. I want to do this myself." 

The wish had been steadily growing, aug- 
mented by every opposition. She surprised 
herself with the intensity of her determina- 
tion. Instincts long smothered stirred within 
her. One definite thing she saw to do, one 
thing that no one but herself wanted to do, 
and her scattered and weakened forces rallied 
round this focal desire. 

** Well, then," the doctor went on, wish- 

' ing that she would move out of the light so 

that he could see her more clearly, '* why not 

advise with Miss 'Umphries? I do myself, as 
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a rule, whenever I have anything of special 
delicacy on hand." 

"Yes, youVe older,'' said Marie; "but I 
— IVe never done a thing all my life — any- 
thing important, that is — ^without having 
grown people manage it for me. Fd like to 
strike out a little for myself." 

"That's all right — that's all right," said 
the doctor, well-pleased. " Only consider the 
baby a little, too. Miss 'Umphries won't 
force her advice on you; she never does." 

" She's a dear! " cried the girl enthusias- 
tically. " Tell me about her, and about 
Van." 

" Van, is it! Well, well! " quoth the doc- 
tor, with twinkling eyes. " This is going 
fast I Let's see, what do I know about them ? 
Miss 'Umphries is the daughter of a United 
Brethren minister, who started in to do mis- 
sionary work in the city slums some fifteen or 
twenty years ago. His crippled daughter, 
chair-fast as she was, did more work than he 
did, but he drew the salary. When he died, 
she went right on doing the work, minus the 
salary." 

" How does she live, then? " 
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** The Lord only knows — but I guess He 
does. She says she lives by prayer and char- 
ity, and that the prayer is good for her, and 
the charity is good for those who give it." 

"What a shame!" cried Marie. 

" Yes, so it is," he agreed. " But I guess 
she's right, take it all together. She's been 
a regular blessing to a good many selfish 
folk. Now, as to Van, — he's another sort. 
His father was an old soldier, and he and 
his mother have his pension to live on. 
They'd be comfortably enough off — oh, in 
an exceedingly small way — if they didn't 
send almost every cent of it to a scalawag 
brother somewhere out west. That rascal 
drinks and gambles and gets into one scrape 
after another, sure that his devoted old 
mother and the brother he always despised 
will pull him out somehow. Van, he's a big 
fellow, but he has only one lung — he gets 
enough voice out of it for four or five, 
though ! — and he gives himself up to the care 
of his old mother. It's nine years now since 
he came to the city, a country boy with a 
bunch of poems in his pocket, some in manu- 
script, and some clipped from the local paper 
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that had printed them. He had set the type 
for them himself, and worked at odd jobs 
in the newspaper office, and he thought he 
could do something of the kind here. They 
put him to sorting pi up under the roof 
where all the air he breathed came up a sort 
of vertical tunnel, full of foulness. They 
called it an air-shaft, I believe. And one 
day he took to coughing and spitting blood. 
He hid that fact, but the hemorrhages that 
followed were not so easily concealed, and at 
last they took him home to his mother to 
die. He didn't die, though, for a wonder; 
the old lady nursed him day and night, until 
she broke down herself. Since that time he 
has steadily taken care of her — and of every 
helpless creature that comes his way." 

"What does he do?" 

** I've told you — cares for the old lady. 
She keeps him busy, too. She's old and 
full of notions, and not very well. Nobody 
can do anything to suit her except Van. He 
cooks, and washes dishes, and sweeps, and 
scrubs, and washes and irons, and sews like 
any good daughter." 

" Mercy I " cried Marie, vaguely shocked. 
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" You see, he's so much of a man he isn't 
ashamed to do a woman's work, if that's the 
work most needed, where he is," explained 
the doctor. ** Of course all the kids and the 
toughs guy him no end, but Miss 'Umphries 
has the sense to stand up for him." 

" I do like her! " cried the girl. " I do! 
I do! Give me her address, too. I'm not 
sure I could find my way there alone. And 
thank you." 

As she was going out, she hesitated, 
stopped at the door, and without looking up 
inquired timidly, " You don't know any one 
among your patients who would like to adopt 
a baby, do you, doctor? I could help out 
with clothes and money." 

" Adopt a baby! Mercy, no! Babies are 
a drug on the market. Most of my patients 

won't " He checked himself, for Marie 

was a young girl. ** No, I can't help you 
there. Better hunt up the youngster's rela- 
tives." 

'' Well, anyhow, the doctor didn't scold 
me this morning," Marie reflected, joyously, 
as she drove away. 

The experienced Patrick, his nose in the 
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air, found the place very easily. Never 
would any one guess, looking at him as he 
sat aloof, clean-shaven, correct, dressed in 
a neat livery and driving a good horse with 
excellent judgment, that a few years ago he 
had been a street Arab living his life in just 
such gutters and alleys. He did not believe 
it himself. 

He drew the horse up to the curb with a 
flourish and waited impassively while Marie 
alighted. Mr. Osgood never allowed his 
men to let the horses have the least chance 
to get out of hand. When his young mis- 
tress had gone, climbing the narrow ladder- 
like outside stairs to the room above, Pat- 
rick, on his throne, basked in the worship of 
the neighborhood. He knew, without the 
need of eyes, that the windows were full of 
hidden spectators, and every now and then 
he made the horse prance a little for the bene- 
fit of the small boys and girls who more 
openly admired him. 

Above, Marie knocked timidly at the door, 
beside which hung a wisp of worn crepe. A 
large Irish woman, solemn and important, 
opened to her, and silently showed her in. 
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Marie stood awkwardly in the kitchen full 
of busy women. The one who had opened 
to her, Mrs. Murphy, was engaged in iron- 
ing a man's shirt. Another, a toothless, 
gaunt Scandinavian, was washing dishes. 
Still another, a colored woman, was down on 
her knees scrubbing the floor. Across one 
end of the room a red-checked tablecloth, 
much mended, a pair of pillow-cases, a sheet, 
and a quilt, with various other household 
articles of whose exact nature Marie, with 
her limited experience, found herself inca- 
pable of judging, hung, still limp and wet 
from the wash. 

'' Is — is there anything I can do? " asked 
the girl. 

" Well, we're getting along purty fair," 
said the Irish woman. '* I don't see much 
for yez, meself — unless yez wants to take 
hold and wipe a few dishes." 

She went over to the clothesline at the end 
of the kitchen and selected a dubious-looking 
gray cloth, unhemmed. 

'* 'Tisn't what ye might call a stylish towel, 
at all," she remarked, as she passed it to 
Marie, *' and it isn't just dry, but it's as 
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clean as Leona there could make it." She 
pointed to the colored woman, scrubbing 
away, black face and black hands close to 
the grimy floor. 

*' I reckon that ar cloth clean enough for 
a dish-rag,'' Leona muttered without look- 
ing up. " It's mighty fine for folks as don't 
do the hard wohk to stand around at iron- 
ing-boahds and pass remahks on folks that 
does." 

Marie had slipped off her gloves guiltily, 
and stowed them away in the front of her 
dark-blue shirt-waist, — a severely simple, im- 
maculate garment, made by the best shirt- 
maker in town, but fully as plain, to a casual 
eye, as any of the garments the other women 
wore. To be sure, she had a good stock about 
her slender throat and they were coUarless; 
but three neck-ribbons of various hues, all 
well-washed, hung on projections about the 
kitchen to prove that these neighbors, too, 
had come properly attired. For a few min- 
utes she wiped dishes in silence, and then 
she inquired: 

"How's the baby?" 

'* Oh, she's all reight! " answered the dish- 
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washer. " Aye took her home last natt and 
she slept in my bed beside my Yon. Yon he 
iss six monds old and I ha inte weaned him 
yett. No, nor I am inte going to." 

She shot a glance of defiance at Mrs. Mur- 
phy, who chuckled fatly over her ironing. 

** And a good schame it is," that lady re- 
plied. " Many's the day's hard work it saves 
yez, I make no doubt. Pity we haven't all 
got nursin' babies to kape us home." 

" My man, han can vork for two," pro- 
tested Mrs. Hansen. " Maybe han drink 
some, but not so much when he does vork." 

" Great schame," repeated Mrs. Murphy. 
" Sure 'tis. It's not I that says a word agin 
it. It don't always work at all, though. 
Murphy, the more mouths he's got to feed, 
the more he needs to brace up over at Flan- 
nagan's saloon." 

" Are you the Mrs. Murphy whose chil- 
dren have the measles? " inquired Marie with 
Interest. 

Mrs. Murphy stopped ironing, and, resting 
her hands on her broad hips, tilted her body 
back on that base and regarded Marie with 
sarcastic eyes. 
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" Masles, is it!" she exclaimed. "And 
who said the word, Fd like to know? Just 
show him to me! Kapin' Tim from the 
fact'ry, and Mary Ann from the store, and 
the little byes from school, just because of 
a heat rash that a skeeter wouldn't notice! 
And shutting them up in the dark, so's they 
can't even help me with the house-work! 
And puttin' a sign up so none of the neigh- 
bors come in for a word! Just show him 
to me, I say — ^just show him ! " 

Marie diplomatically changed the conver- 
sation. 

" So you took care of the baby last night?" 
she asked Mrs. Hansen, who was putting a 
frying-pan into water already more like mud 
than any cleaning fluid. " Did you have her 
the night before too ? " 

" Ya — aas," Mrs. Hansen was beginning, 
" and this morning my Yon he cry for more 
brakefas. Aye not got enough for him — 
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when a low wail in the next room hushed all 
the women. 

" Oh, it's the baby! " cried Marie, throw- 
ing down the dish-towel and glad to escape 
wiping the frying-pan. ** I'll take her. 
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That is, if you don't any of you mind? " She 
looked very winsome as she stood in the door- 
way, coaxing them with her sweetest smile. 

" G'wan wid ye," said Mrs. Murphy, 
bluntly. 

The baby was laid on a pillow in a chair, 
and so wrapped about with shawls and 
various pieces of flannel, that Marie only 
knew which was the right side up by the end 
of the bundle from which issued the feeble 
wails. 

" There, there I " said she, as she took up 
the bundle, spilled the pillow from the chair, 
and sat down in its place. She began to un- 
wrap the shawls. *' There, there! " she mur- 
mured, as she unrolled and unpinned. 

A little head, with a sparse growth of furry 
dark hair upon it, a very red face, a nose 
without any bridge, and a sucking mouth, 
met her view. Marie contemplated this ob- 
ject with a mixture of awe and fear. She 
had never seen so new, so red, so unformed 
a baby, and she wasn't sure that, after all 
her longing, she quite liked it. 

'* They change so," she reminded herself. 
** She may grow to be real pretty and sweet." 
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A tiny clawlike hand worked itself free 
from the remaining wraps, and seized upon 
her finger. 

"Ohl" softly screamed the young girl. 
Her interest had not quite reached the touch- 
ing point yet, and the baby's hand was very 
warm, very alive, its insistent clutch very 
human. The child, however, was possessed 
of no hesitations; she knew precisely what 
she wanted, and proceeded to steer Marie's 
finger up to her face. Her head and hand 
bobbed around until they met, and her little 
mouth went vigorously to work. Marie felt 
the soft gums, the little licking tongue play- 
ing around her fingers, and was suddenly 
reconciled. 

As she sat there, quietly holding the baby, 
her eyes grew accustomed to the darkness of 
the room, and she began to be aware of a 
bed in the corner, and in the bed — ^yes, it 
was really so — a man, steadfastly regarding 
her. He was a good-looking young fellow 
with a black mustache, and a growth of stub- 
ble on his weak chin. His hair was longish, 
and wildly rumpled. His eyes were blood- 
shot. She could not tell whether he saw her 
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or not — for the look in his eyes was not 
quite sane — but at any rate he never took 
them from her face, except as now and then 
he brushed a hairy arm, emerging bare from 
the bed-clothes, across them, as if to clear 
them, and then stared again more fixedly 
than ever. 

At last she could bear it no longer, and 
went out into the kitchen with the baby. 

Her heart leaped with relief as she saw 
Van standing there, carrying a big basket full 
of paper flowers. She knew it was Van, even 
before she heard the rumble of his vibrant 
voice. His head almost touched the ceiling 
of the little room, and his great shoulders 
shut off all view of the door-frame behind 
him. His eyes, under the broad forehead 
lined with care, and yet somehow giving an 
impression of unconquerable youth, were full 
of kindliness — indeed, they seemed to shine 
with it, as if some lamp hung behind them. 
The rest of his face was plain and good, but 
with nothing very remarkable about it. It 
was as if his whole bulk, his broad shoulders, 
his large throat, his good firm chin, his thick 
straggly mustache, his useful nose, were all 
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mere supports and accessories to the friendly 
illumination of his eyes. 

Van knew Marie as instantly as she knew 
him. 

" Well, I declare! If it isn't Dr. Avery's 
patient ! " he boomed out cordially, advanc- 
ing toward her with outstretched hand. Mrs. 
Murphy, at this description, sent a sudden 
scowl hurtling at the young girl. 

** And you've got the baby already ! It 
takes these women, don't it, Mrs. Murphy? 
Young or old, they all know what to do with 
a baby." 

He poked a gentle forefinger into the 
baby's stomach. This seemed to waken 
echoes of emptiness, and the youngster, re- 
leasing Marie's unsatisfactory finger, set up 
a determined cry. Mrs. Hansen ironed away 
with fixed indifference. She had rigged up 
a cloth and a blanket on the other end of 
the table where Mrs. Murphy was, and had 
begun smoothing out the sheets the colored 
woman had folded and sprinkled for her. 

"Goodness, what are we going to do?" 
murmured Marie, glancing from the amused 
faces of the two women who had nothing to 
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defend, to the gaunt woman who alone pos- 
sessed the necessary supplies. 

" My Yon, he cry for his braikfas this 
morning," said Mrs. Hansen, doggedly. 

'' Here, hasn't some one got a bottle or 
something for this kid? " asked Van, throw- 
ing himself into the breach. 

'* No, there ain't no bottle, nor no milk," 
said Mrs. Murphy. 

'' Oh, but we can buy some milk," cried 
Marie, eagerly, '' and a bottle, too." All 
but Van stared at her as if she had proposed 
a preposterous thing. '* Here, you go and 
get it," she said, pulling out her purse, and 
handing it to Van. '* Get the best there is. 
Oh — and, wait a minute ; didn't I hear Mrs. 
Ingersol say something about sterilized milk? 
Let's have that ! " 

All three women had swung around from 
their work and were regarding her steadfast- 
ly, their glances sweeping over her from head 
to foot. It began to dawn upon them that 
this was not one of themselves — not one of 
the army of unknown and unknowing neigh- 
bors who met and worked together on such 
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occasions as this, and then faded from each 
other's sight and recollection. 

*' No, you go,'* said Van, taking the baby 
from her with a competent hand, and hush- 
ing it instantly upon his broad breast. 
'' Bless you, I haven't an idea what sterilized 
milk is." 

'' I don't know myself," returned Marie, 
laughing. ** But I can ask Mrs. Ingersol. 
She doesn't live so very far away. I'll be 
back as quick as I can. And " — she paused 
with the door half open — ** Mrs. Hansen, 
may I speak to you first a minute? " 

Mrs. Hansen came meekly, defiance and 
apology struggling in her gait. Marie drew 
her out on the landing. 

'' Now, you nurse that baby just once 
more," she pleaded. '* I know no one has a 
right to ask it of you, because you have done 
more than any one else already." Mrs. Han- 
sen's muscles relaxed. " But the baby is hun- 
gry this minute, and I can't be back right 
aw^y. I'll bring enough milk for your baby, 
too. Won't he drink it? Well, then, what 
can I give you that will make up? What's 
good for your milk? " 
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** Beer," said Mrs. Hansen, unexpectedly. 
'* Aye tink, if aye had von q-vart of beer I 
could gif liddle Yon a fine dinner." 

'' Will you get it yourself? " asked Marie, 
gently. ** You see I — well, I — don't just 
know where to get it." 

She took a quarter from her purse. Mrs. 
Hansen bent double, fumbled with her skirt, 
looking apprehensively up and down the al- 
ley, and turning her back toward Patrick. 
Then from her stocking she drew an old 
dress-sleeve, sewed up at one end and tied 
at the other. From this she fished out two 
dimes, and gravely handed them to Marie. 

*' What for? " asked the young girl. 

** A q-vart of beer, it is only five cents," 
Mrs. Hansen explained. *' I don't ask no- 
body to trust me except those people what 
know me." Full of conscious rectitude and 
dignity, she returned to the house. 

Marie was gone longer than she expected. 
Mrs. Ingersol, much interested, explained to 
her at length the advantage of milk prepared 
according to a doctor's formula, and directed 
her to an establishment where it was care- 
fully sterilized, diluted, and sweetened with 
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sugar-of-milk. Here the enthusiastic man- 
ager wanted to show her over the place, to 
let her see how surgically clean every step 
of the process was ; but she begged off. The 
price of the milk she finally purchased did not 
seem high to her, but it would have seemed 
extortionate to Mrs. Hansen. 

Next she went to a drug store and bought 
a large variety of nursing bottles, *' Mother's 
Friend," *' Red Cross,'' "Hygienic," and 
other confidence-inspiring titles tempting her 
on. She got a bag full of rubber nipples, 
red, white, and black, some with long tubes, 
and some without, some with little valves, 
some with large perforations, and some with 
small ones. She got also a hog's-bristle brush 
with a long wire handle, for cleaning, some 
borax, and — this was the suggestion of a 
motherly-looking woman who stood near and 
disapproved of the bristle-brush — some shot, 
to clean the bottles. Never had she dreamed 
there was so much to be known about a baby's 
milk. Never had she enjoyed herself more 
heartily. 

She could not resist the dry-goods store 
that attracted her eye as she went out. Here 
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she spent a glorious hour, which she thought 
was fifteen minutes. She bought the cunning- 
est long white dresses, with tiny sleeves that 
she puffed out with her fingers and laughed 
over with the saleswoman; and long flannel 
petticoats, over which she exercised a great 
deal of fastidious discrimination, minutely ex- 
amining the pattern of the white silk em- 
broidery that edged them; knitted jackets; 
white flannel squares ; white and pink woolen 
stockings, ; bootees of crocheted worsted and 
silk. But the things she liked the best, going 
into raptures over them, to the delight of the 
sympathetic saleswoman, were the small knit 
shirts, of softest white wool, with a gleaming 
edge of silk down the front, and the most 
ridiculous, adorable buttons, so small you 
could hardly see them. How could she be 
expected to foresee the miseries of the person 
who should try to fasten those minute things 
over a rebellious baby's squirming pink stom- 
ach? 

When, laden with her purchases, she 
reached that baby's home again, she found a 
transformation indeed. The kitchen shone 
with cleanliness, its floor white, except where 
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in the corners a little dampness still lingered 
and darkened the boards, the ironing-things 
and the dish-pan neatly put away, the clothes 
no longer hanging around the stove. Yet 
somehow, its neatness and emptiness gave her 
the first feeling that this was a house of 
death. 

The bed-room, too, had been set in order, 
the bed neatly made up with the clean sheet 
and spread, its former occupant sitting in a 
chair by the darkened window. He wore his 
clean shirt, his hair was combed, and his face 
was washed but still blotched and swollen. 
The baby lay sleeping in another chair, 
wrapped, as before, in shawls innumerable. 

As Marie stood hesitating, the wild eyes of 
the man again fixing themselves upon her, a 
door she had not noticed before was opened 
gently, and Van came swiftly toward her. 

'' I declare, if we didn't almost think you 
had deserted us! '' he exclaimed, his big voice 
sunk to a husky whisper. '* See what we've 
been doing? I tell you, we've hustled. The 
women have all gone home to get their din- 
ners. I told them I'd stay here. I left every- 
thing fixed for mother before I came away." 
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(Everything was a bowl of bread and milk.) 
*' Come in here. I want to show you." 

She entered the other room. 

It was evidently the parlor. A rug cov- 
ered the center of the floor, a patchwork, 
made up of carpets of all sorts of colors, cut 
in squares about two feet wide, and sewed 
together with an ornamental stitching of 
black worsted. Marie looked at it with a 
sense of the long labor it had cost and a sud- 
den reluctance to look further. 

The windows had white lace curtains, 
coarse but clean. There was a center table, 
with a lamp, two chairs, and a sofa. The 
curtains were tied back with wreaths of paper 
flowers, a bouquet of them ornamented the 
table, the mantel-shelf was loaded with them, 
and festoons of them hung from each corner 
of the room. 

Van waved his hand about at these orna- 
ments with obvious pride. 

** She made 'em all. Miss 'Umphries, I 
mean. She's a great hand at it. Some of 
'em she had by her, and some she made a- 
purpose. Those over there are her best." 

Marie's eyes followed his gesture. There, 
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on the sofa, covered with a clean sheet, she 
lay in state — the dead young mother of the 
sleeping baby — with a bunch of pink paper 
carnations folded in her pale hands, toil-worn, 
not yet perfectly clean. 

Marie gave a little cry as she saw her. 
She was so young — not much more than 
twenty — and so pitifully worn and sad. 

Shuffling, uneven steps drew near on the 
other side of the door. It was pushed wide, 
and the husband entered his wife's presence. 
Again that wild, inquiring look at Marie, 
then the blurred gaze seeking the couch, and 
all of a sudden, involuntarily it seemed, the 
man began to scream. It was not the high 
scream of a woman, but a throaty, chesty, 
hoarse bellow, as of some uncouth creature in 
awful pain. He plunged to the sofa, and 
sank on the floor beside it, screaming. 

Van took Marie firmly by the shoulder and 
put her out of the room. 

" You take the baby home to mother," he 
told her. ** And tell her TU be home to sup- 
per. And don't worry. I'll manage him." 

Marie caught up the sleeping baby and 
fled. She paused a moment at the kitchen 
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door to listen for Van's big, comfortable 
voice, but only the screams reached her, 
broken now with a low piteous jabber, like a 
monkey's. She almost ran down the steep 
steps, with the baby clutched tightly to her 
aching heart. The correct Patrick received 
her patiently and drove away down the alley 
with an ostentatious crack of his whip. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HERE she is, Miss 'Umphries, just 
waked up. D'you suppose we could 
give her a bath, you and I between 
us ? Mother, she got all trembly just thinkin' 
of it. Said the baby was so small, so easy 
broke in two, or twisted up, or something. 
Said she'd do it all right when the little thing 
got so she could hold her own back stiff." 

** Put her right here in my lap, Van. 
What do you keep me waiting so long for? 
M-m-m! You darling rosy thing! Talk 
of your country flowers. Van, there ain't one 
of them smells as sweet as a baby. Bathe 
her? Of course I will. Many's the time IVe 
bossed the job, and I expect it will be good 
for me to take a dose of my own medicine. 
Now you go and get some hot water from 
Mrs. Murphy — she's washing to-day and 
sure to have some, and bring me my little 
foot-tub, and tell your mother to come over 
and watch things." 

** She wanted to," said Van, beaming, 
" but she said if she was you she wouldn't 
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want anybody settin' around and criticising, 
and so she wouldn't come unless you 'special- 
ly asked for her. She made me promise not 
to give you a single hint — and I didn't, did 
I?" 

When he came back, leading the decrepit 
old lady, he found Miss 'Umphries rocking 
to and fro in her chair, the baby pressed 
against her neck, and the tears falling down 
her face. 

*' Why, Miss 'Umphries! Why you 
blessed woman, what is it? " cried Van, dis- 
tractedly seating his mother on the low bu- 
reau. The old lady slid off, steadied herself 
by the wall, and made her way to the nearest 
chair, her every thought intent on the strange 
spectacle before her. Never had she seen 
Miss 'Umphries cry before, even under great 
stress. 

** I wish I had my legs I " moaned Miss 
'Umphries, all her philosophy in abeyance. 
'* I want my legs I This darling thing here, 
she ought to be trotted and I can't do it! 
I give you my word, Mrs. Van Inwagen," — 
she turned to the old woman for sympathy, 
and indeed, the easy tears already blurred the 
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kind old eyes — " I clean forgot my legs was 
out of kilter, and I laid the baby down across 
them and began to sing * Ride a trot horse to 
Banbury Cross ' just as I used to when I was 
a little girl. And they never moved. I 
wouldn't have such legs! " She gave them a 
swift, vigorous slap, but quickly returned her 
hand to the work of supporting the baby's 
back. She laughed nervously, seeing the 
humor of the thing, but overwhelmed for the 
moment with the pity of it. 

** Now, Miss 'Postrophy U," sang out 
Van, cheerily, ** if you don't watch out, I'll 
have that hot water here before you have 
that baby ready." He bustled ostentatiously 
as he hurried out of the room. 

It was, indeed, a surprisingly short time 
before he had the tub and warm water ready 
on a chair in front of Miss 'Umphries. But 
she made him get her a towel to put over her 
lap and two more for the baby. This neces- 
sitated contributions from Van's private store. 
Then soap, and some corn starch tied in a 
piece of thin muslin, and a glass of clean 
warm water, with a bit of old linen in it. All 
the pretty clean clothes, too, had to be got 
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ready and laid on the back of the chair, be- 
fore Miss 'Umphrles would consent to begin 
on the baby herself. 

Then she bared her own elbow, and tested 
the water with it, declaring it to be just cooled 
enough by its long wait. She stripped off the 
baby's night-clothes and put her gently into 
the water. 

** Ee — ee — ooh! " wailed the child, draw- 
ing spasmodic knees to her stomach. 

Out she came. 

*' I was too sudden," said Miss 'Umphries. 
*' Fd ought to have remembered.'' 

This time the baby went in by slow de- 
grees, Mrs. Van Inwagen standing up in her 
excitement, as she watched, and Van afraid 
to breathe. First a touch of warm water on 
the forehead, then the little feet gently dab- 
bled, then a deeper immersion, making the 
child gasp; a few seconds' wait, then more 
water, and she was safely in, sprawling lux- 
uriously. The lines in her face smoothed 
out, and a real baby look of content grew 
there. She sucked at the clean cloth with 
which Miss 'Umphries washed out her 
mouth, she blinked while her furry hair was 
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soaped and rinsed, her nurse exercising the 
tenderest care lest the soap should reach the 
little eyes, so unconsciously apprehensive; 
and she looked so altogether blissful and at 
ease, her rosy body floating around in the 
white suds, supported on Miss 'Umphries' 
supple hand, that that lady had to exercise 
an extra amount of good sense to force her- 
self to lift her out again. 

The victim's protest was sharp, but Miss 
'Umphries heeded it not, except to cast a 
glance of scorn upon her useless legs, that 
ought, at this juncture, to have been obscur- 
ing the baby's mind to its own discontent by 
violent motion. Instead, she wiped away 
with great skill, powdered the little body all 
over with the corn starch, and put on the 
clothes with remarkable speed, considering 
the buttons on the shirt. The baby, warm 
and dry, had forgotten her woes. 

** You, Van," cried Miss 'Umphries, sharp 
in her excitement, ** hand me that hair brush. 
She's got hair enough to part — ^just think of 
that! And whatever do you mean by not 
getting her bottle ready? It makes any one 
hungry to go swimming." 
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Van rushed off for the bottle, and the two 
women wiped their faces, the one who had 
merely been watching as excited as the one 
who had done the work. In the stillness that 
followed, the little girl could be heard suck- 
ing her fist. 

'* Shouldn't make such a noise when you 
eat, my dear," quavered Mrs. Van Inwagen 
in a grandmotherly tone. 

" Especially when you're not eating," 
added Miss 'Umphries, and both women 
laughed nervously, to hide the foolish tender- 
ness that choked them. 

When Van came back, bearing the bottle, 
his mother reached out for it with determina- 
tion. 

** You bathed her," she urged, to Miss 
'Umphries. " I think I ought to feed her." 

'* Well, just let me start her — just a half- 
dozen sucks, and then you can have her," 
answered the other child playing at dolls, 
— and such a nice live one I 

** My, how she takes hold! She ain't no 
weakling, I tell you. — Oh, it does seem a pity 
to disturb her, but I suppose I've got to keep 
my word. Tell you what, Van, you take 
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your mother back, and then come get the 
baby. She can go to sleep then, right where 
your mother can lay her down without wak- 
ing her." 

** Oh, yes, Jane 'Umphries ! " briskly re- 
torted the old lady, getting to her feet. 
** Think I can't see through that? Well, 
hold her then, while I go home; but I tell 
you right now I'm going quick and you aren't 
to keep her a minute after Van comes for 
her." 

*' All right, I won't," called Miss 'Umph- 
ries after the retreating form hunching itself 
along in desperate haste. ** I'll be good." 

She snuggled the baby up to her, and lis- 
tened as it sucked and swallowed. The drops 
of good milk seemed to be rolling down her 
own throat, and to fill her with satisfaction. 
She inserted her thumb into the clenched red 
fist, and hugged the baby so close when she 
felt the strong personal clutch that seized up- 
on it, that she made the child stop nursing in 
astonishment. 

** Might as well pull you both in there to- 
gether," said Van, when he came back, and 
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looked upon this picture. " You ought to 
return Mother's call, anyhow." 

He put his hands on the back of her rock- 
ing-chair, turned it about, and began pulling 
it after him, across the hall and through the 
door of the opposite rooms, where he lived. 
The old lady pointed an accusing finger at 
Miss 'Umphries, when she saw her coming. 

" Yes, now you can come to see me," she 
crowed. ** Now there's something to come 
for. How long is it since you were here last, 
Jane 'Umphries?" 

In truth it had been some time. The old 
lady was a little jealous of her neighbor, and 
it was pleasanter for Miss 'Umphries and 
Van to visit on the other side of the hall, 
away from her sarcastic comments. 

** See the hammock I've rigged up for Her 
Majesty," said Van, hastily, drawing his 
friend into the bedroom. *' We had no crib, 
and, besides, I think a hammock is better in 
hot weather." 

It was an old potato sack, washed clean, 
and tied at the four corners with ropes. It 
swung across Van's bed, — a single spring cot, 
at right-angles with his mother's old-fash- 
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ioned four-poster. This was not a high four- 
poster, nor mahogany, but a simple painted 
pine bedstead such as country people used 
fifty years ago. It was strung with rope in 
lieu of slats and springs, and boasted a straw 
tick for summer and a feather tick for win- 
ter. It had been part of Mrs. Van Inwagen's 
wedding outfit. 

** You see, my bed is right close up against 
Mother's. She gets more and more restless 
and wakeful, and she likes to have me close 
by," explained Van, willing to keep Miss 
'Umphries' attention, and let his mother feel 
that she had the baby all to herself. ** You 
know as well as I do that she doesn't need to 
worry over the little work she does, but she's 
been a hard-working woman all her life, and 
she doesn't know how to let up. She takes 
her knitting as much to heart as she ever did 
the management of the farm, when Father 
was off to the war and she had to run it all 
herself. You wouldn't believe how she 
bothers about it, and yet if I should take it 
away from her, I believe she'd just fly away 
into Heaven on the spot, because she'd feel 
she was of no more use on earth." 
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** Last night," he went on, exchanging 
smiles of satisfaction with Miss 'Umphries 
over the old lady in the other room, who 
was rocking the baby and crooning gently as 
if grandmotherhood had been the habit of 
her life, ** last night, she woke up in the 
middle of the night, and * Silas,' says she 
very soft, and * Silas ' again. * What, 
mother?' says I, mighty sleepy. *I know 
I'm foolish, Silas,' says she, * but my work 
does worry me so I can't go to sleep for think- 
ing of it. Now if you could just turn the 
heel of my stocking, Silas, so I could go right 
on knitting while you're getting breakfast to- 
morrow morning, I'd be so much relieved.' 
So up I got, and stood there in the middle of 
the room in my shirt tail ^" 

" Mr. Van Inwagen ! " cried Miss 'Umph- 
ries, shocked. She was a broad minded 
woman, but unmarried. 

" Well, I did," he went on, unperturbed, 
" and I turned the heel of that stocking by 
the light from the arc buzzer outside." 

'* Silas," quavered the old lady, looking 
around suspiciously, ** the baby's drunk all 
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the milk, and gone to sleep, And my arms 
are getting kinder tired." 

Van went over and took the little bundle 
from her arms, and laid it tenderly in the im- 
provised hammock. 

** Now you hear the song I made last 
night when I was putting her to sleep," he 
said. And thus he sang, in a queer, soft fal- 
setto : 

van's lullaby. 

Once I had a piglet small 

Long ago and far away. 
It couldn't talk nor chew at all 

** Ug, ugh, Quee-ee! " it used to say, 
And loudly for its dinner call, 

Long ago. 

A puppy, too, I used tp own, 

Long ago and far away. 
It spraddled fatly for a bone, 

** Yap yap ! Yap yap ! " it used to say, 
** Grrr ! I'll gnaw this morsel all alone." 

'Twas long ago. 

Three kittens teased their mother lean 
Long ago, and far away. 
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She'd lick their soft fur nice and clean. 

" Mew, mew, mi-e-u ! " they used to say. 
" I'm hungry now," that used to mean 

Long ago. 

A funny little bossy calf 

Long ago and far away, 
Would make the watching youngster laugh. 

** Ma-a, ma-a! Ma-a, ma-a! " it used to 
say, 
" I haven't had enough by half 

Since long ago." 

The fields, the trees, and bushes, too. 

Long ago and far away. 
Were full of babies that, like you. 

Had hungry cries they used to say. 
As if they'd nothing else to do 

Long ago. 

Miss 'Umphries laughed, though there 
was something in the big fellow's playful- 
ness that made her eyes smart. 

" She's too young to understand a bit of 
that, you goosie-gander," was her spoken 
comment. 

" Never mind! By the time she's a few 
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months older I'll have it down fine. I reckon 
I need some practice on lullabies." 

Whether she understood or not the baby 
slept, and so did the old mother, her white 
head against the back of her chair, her soft 
wrinkled old hands folded on her lap. 

** It's time for me to go home, I should 
think, when both ladies I'm calling on have 
gone to sleep. Drag me back, Van," said 
Miss 'Umphries. 

Van's fun had bubbled out of an aching 
heart. 

** You feel bad about your legs. Miss 
'Umphries," he burst out, when they had 
reached the safe seclusion of her room — that 
room whose walls had faithfully kept and 
failed to echo so many secrets, and had lis- 
tened to every kind of spoken heart-break 
except its mistress's. " But I tell you," he 
went on, ** I feel just about as bad about 
my home. I've been standing it because I 
must, but now the baby has come I feel it 
worse than ever. It seems so wrong to her." 

Miss 'Umphries was listening in open- 
mouthed amazement. 

" Why, Silas Van Inwagen, whatever do 
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you mean?" she inquired. Had the wily 
serpent of sin entered the cluttered Paradise 
of this dear family also ? 

'* I mean the City! " cried Silas with an 
emphasis that made the word sound as if he 
had said ** Hell." ** It's a wicked, crowded, 
reeking place — unfit for folks, unfit for ani- 
mals even, — yes, certainly unfit for animals. 
What one of them ever chose to live in a 
city? None except the lowest kind, the ver- 
min. There isn't air enough to breathe — 
it thickens in your nostrils. There isn't pure 
water to drink — ^you have to boil it before 
you can touch It, and the papers warn you 
how bad it is. There isn't silence by night or 
by day, but an unholy medley of noises such 
as changes even music into noise. There 
isn't room to be yourself, but everywhere you 
rub elbows with folks you never saw before, 
don't know, and don't want to know. But 
you have to touch them — yes ma'am, and 
lots of times you have to smell 'em! " 

** Van, it's time you stopped. I've never 
known you to be coarse before. And you 
that can make up such sweet poems ! Poetry 
comes when you are loving your fellow-man ; 
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this bad language comes when you are out of 
conceit with him." 

** Never did I love a man," murmured Van, 
rebellious. ** I can sing about a baby, or 
birds, or stars, or flowers, but you'll never 
catch me making up a poem about any man I " 

** That's just because you aren't big 
enough, then I " cried his plain-spoken friend. 
** There's plenty in the meanest man to make 
a poem about. And that's why I love the 
city. It's full of men-creatures, and they're 
full of the most interesting things. Hunting 
for virtues in them is as exciting, any day, 
as hunting for mushrooms in the woods. 
Like mushrooms," she chuckled, amused at 
her own conceit, ** these virtues, many of 'em, 
come up over night and rot in a day, but 
they're good eating if you pick 'em at just 
the right moment." 

** Lots of time you find out they're poison 
toad-stools," retorted Van, seizing his chance. 
** I don't take to mushrooms, myself. 
They're liable to prove a little too exciting. 
And I do not think they are healthy diet for 
a baby." 
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** Well," agreed his friend, " the city is a 
little brisk for children, and that's a fact. 
To get along in a city youVe got to cultivate 
discrimination — ^you've got to know when to 
turn out the light, and get used to sleeping 
through all the noises that aren't any of 
your business. Children don't seem to know 
how to close their minds; they just let them 
hang open, young and soft, till the city either 
wears them into a frazzle or hardens them 
into toughness. But the person that knows 
how to manage himself can get a lot out of 
the city. He can lose himself in the great 
roar of it, as we all need to do, now and then ; 
and he can find himself again in the silence 
of his own soul." 

" I can't argue up to you. Miss 'Umphries; 
and when you get that high look on your 
face, I know I'm not going to have any show 
if I try to talk back at you. But if you can 
stand two poems in a day, I'll speak you an- 
other one, that I made up a couple of months 
ago when my heart was just bursting with 
homesickness for the country. Maybe then 
you'll see what I mean." 
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HOMESICK. 

rm lonesome for the green old hills 
With clumps of beech and hazel set, 

O'erspun with silver-threaded rills 
That lose themselves in verdure, yet 

Must leap to light and hide again 

Amid the tangles of the fen. 

I'm homesick for the songs of birds 
That break the silence of the place 

With tunes that need no written words 
Their sweet and simple thoughts to trace. 

happy sky, O happy hills 

With bush and bird and playful rills 1 

1 long to bury soft and deep 

My face in beds of scenty pinks. 
And close my eyes as if in sleep. 

While songs of clear-voiced bobolinks 
Bid me forget the things I would. 
And make a heaven of solitude. 

I'm homesick for the things once mine 
In other days that seem so far — 

Heart-breaking far — that scarce a sign 
Save glimpse of sky and friendly star 
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Is left to help me trace my way 
Back to that dearer, better day. 

** That's fine," said Miss 'Umphries. 
** Maybe you see things in the country I don't 
see; and since I must stay here, I won't see 
'em. Some folks love to rile up their feelings 
just to see what'U happen, but I never was 
of that sort. I always will maintain that if 
you ain't able to do a thorough sweeping it 
don't pay to look under the bed." 

** You needn't call looking at my beautiful 
country looking under the bed," protested 
Van. 

** 'Tis, though. Not the country, of 
course, but those fine feelings of yours. 
They're dirt, and they ought either to be 
swept out or overlooked." 

Van's face was a little angry, and she has- 
tened to explain further: 

'* What is dirt, anyway, but things in the 
wrong place ? Earth, for instance, that ought 
to be wove full of roots and fastened down 
solid, not 'tending to business but floating 
around promiscuous, and then, when it is 
tired of doing nothing, just dropping down 
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anywhere, not minding what it spoils. And 
to have country feelings and longings when 
you've got to live in a city and do city work, 
is dirt, — ^because they're good feelings out of 
place." 

Then as Van sat silent, feeling a vague 
lack somewhere in her philosophy and yet 
acknowledging its truth, she rambled on: 

** Did you ever happen to think what a lot 
of the work of this world is just putting 
things where they belong? 'Tisn't no great 
harm, you'd think, to drop a little piece of 
bread on the floor. It doesn't hurt the bread 
much, nor the floor — doesn't improve either 
of them any, but it looks like it was a little 
thing that could be fixed up any time. But 
while you're waiting and tending to some- 
thing more important, the ants 'way down in 
the yard, by some queer trick of their own, 
get word o' that bread and they come proces- 
sioning up the stairs after it; and the cock- 
roaches peek out o' the cracks under the sink, 
and slip along black on the floor, after their 
share; and the flies buzz and circle and call 
all their relations to the feast, and you wake 
up to find your room just littered up with 
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worries, all because of an innocent piece o' 
bread, on an innocent piece of floor." 

*' Si-las! " came the old lady's voice across 
the hall. ** Silas ! Can't Miss 'Umphries 
spare you just a little while? It's time to 
get dinner." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A FEW nights after this Mr. St. John 
was calling upon Marie. The maid 
servant showed him into the bright, 
well-heated parlor where Marie was crochet- 
ing on some little shoes, with her lap full 
of blue and pink worsted. She kept her seat, 
but held out a friendly hand to him. 

** You see I can't get up," she explained, 
* ■ without spilling things all over. I'm much 
too busy to be polite, but I'm ever so glad to 
see you. My mind is bursting full of ideas 
that I must tell somebody, and if you can 
stand it, I will just pour them all forth upon 
you." 

** All, Miss Osgood? And at once? Con- 
sider my capacity! " 

** Consider mine, and you won't be so very 
scared," retorted the girl in that new manner 
of hers, — a sort of harmless young cynicism, 
just touched with sadness, and charm- 
ing in its suggestion of subtlety against 
the severe, almost vacant simplicity of 
her mind, — a suggestion like that of a 
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many-branched, myriad-leaved tree, twink- 
ling and moving against a clear sky. 
Marie's nature remained almost primitive in 
its innocence, but the many lives with which 
she was coming in contact, the many human 
interests which she was beginning to share, 
set growing within her innumerable thoughts 
that moved and whispered there. 

** But I haven't time; to play," she went 
on. ** I want to get right down to business. 
Come over here. I have something to show 
you." She pointed to a chair near her own, 
under the shaded lamp the light of which 
now took the place of the naked electric glare 
which had used to fill the parlor. To be sure, 
there was an electric bulb inside of the lamp 
— Mr. Osgood refused to return to what he 
considered the vulgarity and cheapness of 
kerosene — ^but its light was modified by an 
opalescent globe. Marie spread out some 
papers, inscribed in a cramped, regular hand, 
under the lamp, but on a second thought re- 
moved them again. 

** No, I'll tell you first," she decided. 
** You must hear the story from the begin- 
ning. That is, from where I came in. I 
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cjon't know the real beginning." She told 
the story of the baby, of the mother, of the 
sinful and suffering father, but St. John re- 
fused to agree with her in her sympathy for 
this miscreant. He plainly considered him fit 
only to be thrown on the human refuse-heap. 

** That's just like Dr. Avery I" cried the 
girl. ** He won't pay any attention to the 
poor fellow. I think men are the hardest- 
hearted things ! " 

** Oh, come now ! I'll feel as sorry for that 
baby as you like. But the father deserves 
all he got and more too. The idea of spill- 
ing sympathy on him I There ought to be 
some way of prosecuting him " 

** No I no, indeed I He's had enough pun- 
ishment for one time. You'd think so, if 
you heard him. But let me tell you about 
the baby. Do you know, I couldn't interest 
any of my friends in her at all? I never 
was so disappointed. They gave me money 
— that is, papa did, and the others would if I 
had asked for it — and oceans of what they 
thought was good advice, and I thought was 
just hard-hearted cruelty. They talked as if 
the baby wasn't human, at all, as if it was 
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some dreadful little animal-thing that had to 
be safely disposed of somehow, but that not 
one of them would touch with a ten-foot 
pole. And they kept on calling her * it ! ' " 

** Shocking! " murmured St. John. Every 
baby was ** it " to him, — ^he had supposed 
that the only safe pronoun; but he resolved to 
abandon that refuge for the future, and trust 
to luck. ** Anyway, there are only two kinds, 
so the chances are even that I guess right." 
he assured himself. Aloud he asked, 

** Which do you suppose a mother would 
prefer, that you should call her baby a boy 
when it — no, she — was a girl, or to call it — 
I mean, her— him?" 

** She'd rather you'd get it right, of 
course," answered Marie smiling, ** because 
that would show that you really knew the 
baby a little and cared enough about it — I 
mean, her — to remember which it — I mean, 
she — was. But rather than have you call it 
— I mean her — a thing, an * it,' she would 
even prefer you to call her a him." 

**Gad! we do need a common personal 
pronoun in English, and that's a fact," com- 
mented St. John. 
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** Yes, we do, don't we? " she agreed. 

For a few minutes, they discussed nonsen- 
sical improvements on the scant list of Eng- 
lish personal pronouns, giggling like two chil- 
dren over their absurdities; but Marie's mind 
could not long be diverted from the more 
serious issue with which it was struggling. 

** Well, what do you suppose I did next? " 
she asked. 

'' Next? Next — er — to what? " asked St. 
John, floundering. His mind was intent, had 
been intent all the time, not on what his 
hostess was saying but on herself, — on her 
fair skin, flushed with animation, her vivid 
blue eyes — Come! Had they used to be 
vivid ? He had never noticed it, at any rate, 
yet to-night, they seemed to be fountains of 
life, — fresh, spontaneous, kindly life, which 
not only welled up softly there in deep blue 
pools, and spread out in widening white cir- 
cles, losing themselves under the fringe of 
her eyelashes, but leapt at him, in little blind- 
ing spurts of spray from the black centers. 
How could he be expected to take a keen 
interest in what she was saying, while this 
phenomenon held his attention? 
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** Why, next after offering that poor baby 
to all my rich friends, of course ! " explained 
the young girl, in surprise — ^yet perhaps she 
guessed a little. ** Well, I took her to those 
dear, queer friends of Dr. Avery's. Do you 
know them ? — Miss 'Umphries, and Mr. Van 
Inwagen? You ought to hear them talk 
about the doctor! They love the ground he 
walks on ! " 

** Yes, I know them. Everybody who has 
ever worked in the Nineteenth Ward does, I 
guess. They're a right good sort, both of 
them." 

** I should say they are ! They're regular- 
ly splendid. It was wonderful, the way they 
took up that burden as if it was a blessing 
and a privilege, and all the time, they are as 
poor as poor, and both of them crippled." 

**Is Van?" 

** He has only one lung, and a brother who 
drinks and gambles up all the money, and an 
old, old mother whom he has to take care of. 
I should think he was pretty well crippled. 
But oh, to see him with that baby I It almost 
makes you think fatherhood more beautiful 
than motherhood." 
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** He always was a womanish sort of 
chap," grunted St. John. 

" Womanish 1 He's the manliest man I 
ever saw. Don't you slander him, Mr. St. 
John. I couldn't stand it. You don't know 
how all my old friends have hurt me lately. 
I've been disappointed in almost every one 
of them — all but the doctor. Now, don't let 
me be disappointed in you." 

** I'll do my best. But go a little easy, 
and give a fellow time, can't you? I'm not 
used to men who do women's work, but I 
dare say I shall come to see it in its true light, 
if you teach me long enough." 

Marie cocked her head on one side, and 
regarded him attentively. He stood pat. 

** It'll require a good many lessons, I'm 
afraid," said she. ** I'd like to see you under 
Van's conditions. I don't doubt you'd prove 
your manhood by smashing everything in the 
house, washing dishes only when you had to, 
and being very sarcastic about women." 

**A lot you know about it! " said St. John, 
distinctly huffed. 

** I know more than you think. But don't 
let's quarrel. Why, I was expecting you to 
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help me, and to join me in appreciating these 
poems. They're two of Van's, and I don't 
know another soul to show them to except 
you. Even Dr. Avery doesn't know anything 
about poetry." 

** I'll be good," quoth the young man, not 
proof against the open flattery of this appeal. 
"And I really do like Van; but I suppose 
men see some things different from women." 

Marie opened her lips to retort, but 
checked herself. What she wanted wasn't to 
get ahead of him in argument, but to get his 
help. Oh, Marie, what woman-wisdom is 
flooding in upon youl 

** You mustn't be too severe on the liter- 
ary style of these poems, Mr. St. John," said 
she, with a most winning air of deprecation. 
"To me they seem all right; but you will 
doubtless find flaws. What I want you to 
appreciate is the feeling in them." 

She spread them out again, and read them 
to him, though she could have repeated them 
from memory. Her fresh young voice, with 
its plaintive cadences, lent the simple words 
exactly the music they needed. Looking up 
when she had finished, she saw that he sym- 
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pathized, and instantly she gave her own feel- 
ing freer rein. 

** Think of such songs coming out of a city 
slum I " she cried. ** Think of a heart like 
that aching away in two hot, cluttered rooms, 
miles from the country it belongs to! I 
don't know how to bear it. And think of 
how much worse it would have been if he 
had been born and brought up here. He 
would never have known enough even to long 
for the country, then. His heart would have 
ached, but he would not have known for 
what." She paused, thrilling with the trag- 
edy she felt, but could not put into words. 
** And that baby! If we leave her to be 
brought up here, she will never know the 
sweet country that ought to be her second 
mother. And she won't be as healthy or as 
happy as a baby ought to be." 

** Where did you learn so much about 
babies?" asked St. John, awkwardly. This 
conversation was out of the ruts he had tra- 
versed until he knew how to thread them with 
some skill. 

'* I don't know. I never learned. But 
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something speaks in my heart. And oh, don't 
you think it speaks true? " 

** Yes, I do," said he, with a sudden rush 
of conviction. ** I remember what the coun- 
try was to me as a boy. As a young man, 
I longed for the city, and came up to it, but 
as a boy the country was, oh, the gayest, 
biggest place, stuffed full of exciting things, 
giving me the buUiest times I " He was a 
boy again in remembering it. ** And every 
once in a while now that I am a man, I find 
I must go back to it. I take a fishing-rod or 
a gun along, but that is only an excuse. 
What I really want is to be a boy again — 
a country boy. Oh, I say," he burst out, 
after an introspective moment, his enthusi- 
asm gathering, " let's get that baby into the 
country, and Van, too." 

Marie sprang from her seat, seized him by 
both hands, and to his amazement began to 
twostep down the room with him. He 
caught her about the waist and whirled with 
her down and back again with considerable 
zest. 

** That's great, but what's it for?" he 
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asked, when they had stopped, panting a lit- 
tle. 

** Oh, you said just exactly what I wanted 
you to say. I supposed I'd have to coax you 
to do it, and then you went and proposed it 
yourself I I think you're a regular dear." 

** What's that? " asked St. John, all alert. 

*' Well, I do," said Marie. Nothing could 
have been less coquettish than her manner. 
*' And now let's plan. We'll do our best 
and then submit it to the doctor." 

" Humph! I don't know. I can do a lit- 
tle thing like this without him, I guess. 
Why, it's right in the way of my business." 

" But he knows them all so well, and he's 
so wise. I shouldn't dream of leaving him 
out," protested the girl. 

*^ Of course not. Call him in when the 
baby's sick or — er — when it's necessary. But 
don't bother him as long as we can do it our- 
selves. He's a busy man, you know." 

It was nearly midnight when he left, with 
an understanding that he was to come the 
next night again. Each went to sleep full 
of thoughts of the other, of Van, of Miss 
'Umphries, of the baby too — but still, full 
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of thoughts of each other. Nor was the next 
night very different, nor the next. It was 
getting to be a habit, and their conspiracy, 
thanks to St. John's practical, organizing 
ability, was beginning to take on definite 
form. 

There was an unexpected number of details 
to attend to. First^ there had been Mr. Os- 
good's consent to win, but this had been 
pretty easy. He liked to be generous, he 
could afford to be, and his daughter's anima- 
tion and good spirits seemed to him well 
worth the price. Mrs. Osgood, a little reluc- 
tant at first, had by degrees been drawn into 
the discussion of the housekeeping details so 
dear to her soul; for Marie, eager as a 
child, was determined to buy and fit out in 
every detail the country house where the little 
Wilhelmina was to live — ^Wilhelmina, Marie 
had discovered, was the name of the dead 
young mother — ^with Van and Mrs. Van In- 
wagen. 

They needed also the consent of the baby's 
father, but when Van, who undertook to per- 
form the task, went to look him up, he found 
that he had gone off on another spree, and 
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no one knew his whereabouts. He was 
merely another soul lost, in a city where sin 
and misery are as common as sewage. 

" I must say," said Miss 'Umphries with 
emphasis, when Van reported to her this state 
of affairs, ** I must say that I think the good 
Lord might be a speck more thrifty. The 
way He wastes seeds and eggs and human 
beings is beyond my understanding. I'm 
sure o' just one thing, — that no one less al- 
mighty rich could afford it." 

** Perhaps He lets them all drift down 
into some gathering place, some ocean-like 
place, and then uses them over again, as He 
does the waste waters of the world," an- 
swered Van, bent on consolation. ** Maybe 
that's what Hell is." 

Van himself had hardly been consulted. 
The minute the plan was broached to him it 
was plain that the homesick fellow was 
speechless with joy. Nevertheless, an unex- 
pected obstacle had arisen over at his house, 
for Miss 'Umphries flatly refused to leave 
the city, and he refused to leave her. 

" What would I do, in the country, I that 
can't walk?" she inquired. "Even this 
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grand new wheeled chair of mine — ^bless the 
doctor for it ! — ^won't run itself, and can't go 
over fields and along country roads. Here 
I just roll it down the hall, and visit all along 
as I go, or the boys lift it down the front 
steps for me, and I go around the block talk- 
ing and visiting and finding out all that's go- 
ing on. If I'm any earthly use in this world 
I'm of use to folks, and this is the place 
where folks are thickest." 

Nor could even Van's almost tearful en- 
treaties move her from her resolution. 

** You know I think a sight of you, Van," 
she said, ** but I think even more of being 
able to do my share of the world's work. 
And this is my share, as far as I have dis- 
covered. You go. Don't break my heart by 
letting me hinder you." 

But Van was utterly distracted and un- 
happy. Why should all the nuts and cream 
be coming his way while this dear friend was 
left to her scant familiar diet of crusts and 
water? He was utterly miserable, his bright 
hopes all dashed, while he waited quivering, 
torn between two affections. 

Marie solved the problem at last in the 
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simplest way. She gave Miss 'Umphries a 
twenty-five-ride ticket to White Pigeon, the 
town a couple of hours from the city, where 
she had chosen to place the Van Inwagens. 
This ticket meant the most amazing things to 
Miss 'Umphries. She, so many years con- 
fined to one room, had not yet become ac- 
customed to the intoxicating bliss of being 
able to visit her neighbors on the same block, 
— and now she was to have trips into the 
country, a place to visit. 

*' I never thought much about it before," 
she mused, ** but it does add a lot of life to 
have just that, — a place to visit; some place 
not too near by, far enough off so that it's 
all different and new and interesting, but com- 
fortable and homelike because your own 
friends are in it. I expect the hundred miles 
between here and White Pigeon will get to 
seem sort of homelike, too. My mind'U have 
to stretch, some way, to take it all in." 

St. John had arranged the business details : 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of himself. 
Dr. Avery, and Marie; the funds in the 
bank, paying interest; a system of account- 
ing for expenditures which left no chance at 
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all for Van's dissolute brother — ^these and 
more he finished and carried out in a legal, 
definite manner which almost deceived Van 
into thinking that the little farm at White 
Pigeon was a business venture in which Marie 
was sinking some superfluous funds, and 
which he was to assist her in managing suc- 
cessfully. 

** Money's all I've got to put into this, 
you see," she explained to him once, when 
a sudden spasm of conventional ethics came 
over him, and he began a feeble protest, " and 
even the money isn't mine; I never earned a 
cent of it. But you give your very self to 
this plan, all your work. Please let me have 
my little share without grudging it to me." 

** It's the very breath of life to her. Van, 
don't you see? " Miss 'Umphries commented 
in private later. ** You aren't doing a mite 
more for that baby than you are for Miss 
Osgood herself. Why, what did life amount 
to for her before? So precious little that 
there wasn't enough of it to go on with. 
She isn't selfish enough to live for nothing 
but show. She isn't strong enough to do 
things unless they come her way. But she's 
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sweet and true, and the more real good com- 
mon human things you let her do for that 
baby, and for all of us, the stronger and 
happier she'll be. Gracious goodness, she's 
given me a twenty-five-ride ticket to White 
Pigeon, and Fm just smothered up in grati- 
tude for it; but you're giving her an ever- 
lasting ticket to heaven, and if she isn't grate- 
ful to you, she ought to be." 

** To me I " exclaimed Van. ** If any one's 
done that, it's you." 

** Haven't done a thing I ' protested Miss 
'Umphries. 

But very soon it became evident that she 
was to have a chance to do something. For 
it was plain that, if Van was to be tied down 
to taking care of his old mother and the baby 
he wouldn't have much time to work the little 
farm; also, just how much outside work he 
could do to the advantage of his weak lung 
was a question to be solved only by experi- 
ence. Another fund was therefore arranged, 
and to this Mrs. Pratt, and Belle Magee, 
and even Mr. Gillespie, whose wife was still 
in the sanitarium, were allowed to contribute. 
The interest of this money was to be em- 
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ployed in sending young boys down to Van, 
one at a time, to help with the work there. 
Miss 'Umphries was to select the boys, fit 
them out decently, and send them down to 
work for their board, and — if they proved 
worth it, and needed it — for a fair wage. 
They could stay a week, a month, or a year, 
as her judgment saw best, and she was to try 
to have a situation for them when they re- 
turned to the city. 

For all her preoccupation, Marie found 
time to wonder uneasily why the doctor did 
not come to see her. She had insisted upon 
consulting him, and lo I he was not on hand 
to consult. She went once to his office, but 
he was out. A curious sense of injury took 
possession of her, as the office-boy asked her 
in exactly the tone he would have used to 
any one else, if she didn't want to leave a 
message. 

** No ! " said she with her head high. " I 
am not a patient," and instantly regretted the 
speech. 

** I wonder if the boy will tell Dr. 
Avery?" she asked herself, as she went 
home. " I suppose he will. He'll have to. 
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What a silly thing I am ! " The corners of 
her mouth drooped. She moved slowly. At 
home she said she had a head ache, and went 
early to bed. Nor was this merely a conven- 
tional excuse. Her head did ache, and the 
old familiar languor weighted her down. 

During the days that followed, when he 
still did not appear, she went about mental- 
ly reviewing their two last interviews, and 
wondering if she could have said anything to 
displease him. She thought of her insistence 
about the baby, and asked herself if it could 
be possible that she had seriously annoyed 
him by her arguments, by her appeal to Miss 
'Umphries. But then he had been so very 
kind afterwards, on their way home, so al- 
most loverlike in his manner. Marie's 
cheeks, now always faintly rosy, deepened in 
tint to a rich red at the remembrance. It 
was the first time, constant as their associa- 
tion had been, that his manner had over- 
stepped the limits prescribed by a cordial 
friendliness. Even now there had only been 
a suspicion of greater warmth, a suspicion 
which Marie's quick feminine senses had in- 
stantly detected. No, she decided, he could 
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not have been annoyed at her persistence 
about the baby, poor lamb ! There had been 
no sign of it that morning in the office, when 
she had dropped the rose on his desk. But 
what it was she could not imagine. 

Many a scheme to bring about a meeting 
which should appear to be partly accidental 
did she revolve, but only one seemed to her 
at all feasible. At last, with inward tremor, 
but outward calm, she proceeded to put it 
into execution. 

** Papa," she said, one morning about a 
month after her last drive with her phy- 
sician, ** has Dr. Avery ever sent in his 
bill?'' 

She was helping her father into his over- 
coat, as her daily custom was, and his arms 
stuck unaccountably in the satin-lined sleeves. 
He could not get a glimpse of her face. 

** Well, not lately," Mr. Osgood answered 
slowly, very much surprised at the question. 
** For a while I paid him the first of every 
month, as I pay all my bills. Then we en- 
tered on a new contract, — he was to have a 
lump sum for curing you, and no bill for that 
has come in. I suppose he thought " 
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"Thought what, papa?" asked Marie 
quickly. There was a clear hard ring in her 
voice which suddenly checked his further 
speech. 

He hesitated, and hemmed and wriggled 
about as if to settle the overcoat into which 
he had struggled. He found it quite impos- 
sible to explain to his daughter the rather 
coarse conjectures which he had freely con- 
fided to his quiet wife. 

Marie watched his embarrassment with 
eyes sparkling with indignation. 

" Well, I think then, papa, you had bet- 
ter write to him, and ask him for his bill at 
once." She paused an instant. ** Perhaps he 
thought that a man of your position would 
rather resent his sending a bill before it was 
asked for. Doctors are not business men, 
you know." 

** Yes, I know," growled Mr. Osgood, 
with his hand on the knob of the big front 
door. ** They aren't business men, that's 
certain. But they have a precious good eye 
to the main chance, just the same." The 
door opened and closed after him with a mas- 
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sive bang that echoed through the high-ceiled 
rooms of the still house. 

The poor man was thoroughly puzzled. 
He sprang into his waiting buggy with a 
nervous force that jarred every spring and 
set the horse's nerves a-tingle with the cer- 
tainty that the ride down-town would be full 
of unpleasant vicissitudes. Mr. Osgood 
jerked the reins fiercely as he guided the 
lurching vehicle in and out of the street-car 
tracks, which cut up almost every one of 
the streets. He was not accustomed to think- 
ing much except under the immediate neces- 
sity of action, and these trivial circumstances 
of his usual morning ride sufficed to take his 
mind from the disagreeable task which he 
had set it. 

Nevertheless, when he reached his place 
of business, he had come to a conclusion. 
Marie had had some quarrel with the doctor, 
he was sute, and she took this means of pun- 
ishing him. It was to be a little hint that she 
was not to be lightly treated. The big burly 
man chuckled in his private office, at what he 
called his daughter's ** spirit," and wondered 
that he should have been so annoyed on his 
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way down. He rang for one of his stenog- 
raphers and dictated a brusque note to Dr. 
Avery, inquiring why he had not yet sent in 
his account, and requesting him to do so at 
once. 

This characteristic epistle elicited from Dr. 
Avery an equally characteristic reply, — his 
bill for professional services, five hundred 
dollars. It was sent to Mr. Osgood's busi- 
ness address, and that gentleman sat in his 
private office quite stunned after reading it. 
He could not tell what else he had expected, 
but at any rate, it was not this. As he pon- 
dered, the whole thing slowly cleared to his 
heavy intellect, quickened by paternal love: 
The doctor had agreed to cure Marie for five 
hundred dollars; he had done it, and here 
was the bill. The father felt, fiercely, that 
the physician had used means that were utter- 
ly unjustifiable; but he remembered his per- 
sonal interview with Dr. Avery, and knew 
that he had no outward grounds for com- 
plaint. He had actually given the doctor per- 
mission to use any means in his power I 

** That wouldn't hurt her! I said means 
that wouldn't hurt her I " he exclaimed, walk- 
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ing up and down the little enclosure, with 
his hands buried deep in his trousers pockets, 
and his head sunk between his shoulders. 
** But has he hurt her? I don't believe it! 
My girl never would be so foolish as to fall 
in love with such a cold-blooded ^sh! She 
saw through him. That's why she asked me 
to send for the bill I Strange that I never 
thought of it before. Well, she got ahead of 
him, anyway. She showed him that she ex- 
pected it." 

And this was the view which the doctor was 
inclined to take, when, a few days later, he 
received from Mr. Osgood a check for five 
hundred dollars, with a cordial note (dic- 
tated to a typewriter) thanking him for Miss 
Osgood's cure, which, the father said, was 
quite complete. The doctor felt stung, and 
uncomfortable, he could not tell why. He 
went to his window — it happened to be out 
of office-hours, and he was alone — and stood 
twisting the bit of blue paper which repre- 
sented so much money, in a nervous manner, 
very unusual with him. 

As he looked out, he saw, on the opposite 
side of the street, a graceful feminine 
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figure, very well dressed, with a fair pretty 
head carried high, and blue eyes looking 
straight to the front. It was Marie, and as 
he watched, from the opposite direction 
came St. John, in his English clothes, 
his face lighting up at sight of her. The 
erect lines of her sprightly young figure 
drooped and curved toward him, her small 
hand went out with cordiality to meet 
his, both outstretched before they could pos- 
sibly meet. As the young fellow caught her 
fingers the doctor saw her face relax into the 
smile which she had been wont to give to him 
occasionally, when a few words of praise 
made her happy. St. John turned abruptly 
in his path, and walked at her side, bending 
over a little, and helping her tenderly at the 
street-crossing. The doctor felt a quick dart 
of pain. He watched them out of sight. 

" It is evident,'' he said to himself, with 
a queer chuckle, " that there is no need of 
my offering to make amends for any mischief 
I may have wrought. Her cure is indeed 
complete. I have every reason to congratu- 
late myself.'' 

He gave the hand holding the check a 
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quick jerk toward the fireplace. The money 
burned his fingers. The light paper fluttered 
and fell to the floor, just short of the grate. 
He let it lie there, while with deliberation, 
he receipted his bill, and directed an envelope 
to Mr. Osgood. 

However, he picked the check up again, 
and as he stood looking at it an amused smile 
presently began to limber up his set mouth, 
and the old kindly wrinkles to run to cover 
in the comers of his eyes. He put the money 
into another envelope, wrote a brief note to 
go with it, and dropped both letters into the 
mail-chute in the hall. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TIM ! You, Tim Murphy, if you don't 
hurry up you'll get left! Mrs. Mur- 
phy, I ask you again, whereas that 
boy?" 

Thus Miss 'Umphries, from her window. 
She, in common with the whole neighborhood, 
was watching the departure of the Van In- 
wagens. Marie's carriage had excited the 
greatest interest, and breathing was univer- 
sally suspended while Van piloted his mother, 
trembling, but looking very respectable in her 
well-preserved black dress and widow's bon- 
net, down the rickety steps, and into the 
rich gloom of the carriage. Marie followed, 
Wilhelmina nodding limply over her shoul- 
der. But where was Tim ? He was the first 
of Miss 'Umphries' boys to go to the coun- 
try, needing recuperation, as he did, after his 
attack of the measles. Mrs. Murphy's volu- 
bility for once seemed to forsake her. 

** It's back he'll be in a minute," she kept 
saying. ** Nora, darlint, run to the corner 
and look for him." 
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** Jimmie's there already, ma, and so's the 
twins," objected Nora, loath to leave the 
vicinity of the carriage. 

** G'long, when I tell yez I " said Mrs. 
Murphy. ** 'Twill be healthier for yez." 

Nora went, looking back. 

** See the hurry of her, will ye? " groaned 
the much-exercised mother. " 'Tis myself 
will have to go." 

** No, you stay here and tell us where he 
is. Maybe we can drive over after him," 
coaxed Marie. ** Is he all ready? Have you 
got his bag, or bundle, or anything? " 

Mrs. Murphy sent another detachment of 
little Murphys into the house, and they pres- 
ently returned with a newspaper bundle. 

** Here's his things," said she. ** He's got 
the rest on. And if I say it, it's the grand 
shape they're in. Never an eye did I close 
the night, but washed and ironed and sewed 
till the sun put me lamp out. It's no rags my 
Tim wears when he goes visiting. He'll hold 
up his head with the best. And that minds 
me: 'Tis all on account o' that lazy nigger 
barber that the bye's so late. He was at the 
shop by six o'clock, Tim was, to have his 
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head clipped; and, do ye belave me, that 
nigger never showed up till after seven ! 'Tis 
a foine way to do business, entirely." 

** But where is Tim?" asked Marie, get- 
ting nervous. ** You haven't told us yet" 

" Well, thin ! " said Mrs. Murphy, cor- 
nered. " It's down town he's gone to get a 
pair of shoes, and plenty of time, too, if it 
hadn't been for that nigger." 

** How long is it since he went?" asked 
Van, joining the anxious group. 

" About half-past eight it was whin he 
started." 

Marie looked at her watch. " It's ten 
o'clock now, and the train leaves at 10:45. 
He ought to be here, and we oughtn't to 
wait. What car would he take, Mrs. Mur- 
phy? We might drive along that way and 
look for him." 

Mrs. Murphy's face flushed. She would 
die sooner than explain that it had taken every 
cent in the house to provide the shoes, with- 
out wasting a nickel on car- fare; and that 
Tim was now, in all probability, plodding 
painfully home in his new shoes. His mother 
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might find his tardiness an annoyance but no 
cause for wonder. 

** It's a half-dozen cars he might have 
been taking," she said. 

" Well, we'll have to go, and you'll have 
to send him on the best way you can. Miss 
'Umphries, can you manage it ? " 

Marie was intense, a trifle flustered. This 
was a big business for a girl to handle alone. 
She found herself wishing for St. John or the 
doctor. 

** I'll tell you," she said, " I'll telephone 
Mr. St. John, and see that he puts Tim on 
the evening train. Once in White Pigeon he 
can ask his way. Tell him to ask for the 
Norton Farm. You'll remember, Miss 
'Umphries?" 

** We'll get him to you somehow; don't 
you worry," said that lady, reassuringly. 
Mrs. Murphy gathered up her ample skirts 
and lumbered resolutely to the corner. Marie 
got into the carriage; Van followed and 
tried ineffectually to shut the door. He was 
so occupied with this that he forgot for the 
moment that he was parting from Miss 
'Umphries. She waved her hand; he, with 
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a start of recollection, waved his in return — 
the swinging door almost struck a lamp-post. 
Marie drew in her dress, and he got the door 
shut at last with a triumphant bang. The 
neighborhood, the vision over, returned to its 
dreary round. 

From the station Marie telephoned. 

"Hello! is this Mr. St. John? Is this 
his office? Can I speak to him? He's out? 
Oh! When will he be back? No, I can't 
very well. Fd have to explain to him my- 
self. Well, ril try— I say Til try— I'll try 
to tell you. Eh? Have you got pencil and 
paper? Well, get it. I say get some paper 
and a pencil. Did you ever see such a stupid 
boy? He'll never get it straight in the world. 
No, I didn't say anything. Are you ready 
to write ? Well, hurry up — I'm at the station 
and it's almost train-time. Write what I tell 
you. Tim Murphy. Yes, Tim, not Jim, 
Tim. Spell it ? Tee — no, not c — nor b — nor 
d — oh, dear I abcdefghijklmnopqrsT.^ Yes, 
that's it, r IM. Got it? Tim Murphy. 
M, no not n, M — M — Ma M Ma — what? 
No, not Mamma. I was just trying to give 
you the letter; it begins with the same letter 
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as Mamma. M EM, gracious ! do you want 
the whole alphabet again? Well, make it 
anything you like. Get the next letter — u — 
no, I don't mean you, but the letter u — oh, 
nothing about sending a letter! Fm trying 
to tell you that the boy's name is Tim Mur- 
phy. Oh, ring off ! My goodness ! " 

She mopped her forehead, and readjusted 
her hat, using the side window of the tele- 
phone booth for a mirror, while she won- 
dered what she should do next. She caught 
sight of the clock. It stood at 10:30. Only 
fifteen minutes to train-time. 

** What shall I do? There's no one but 
the doctor. No, I won't. I won't speak to 
him till he comes to me. Tim Murphy can 
learn his lesson. What foolishness! And 
what a selfish girl I am, to put my feelings 
before Tim's! Yes. 

** 1548 Main, please. Drop the dime? 
Well, I did. Another? Oh, I haven't got 
another. Won't a quarter do? I don't care 
anything about the change. Main, one-five- 
four-eight, that's it. Dr. Avery? Well, I'm 
sorry he's engaged, but I can't possibly wait. 
Tell him it's Miss Osgood. I am at the 
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station and my train is just about to leave. 
Yes, tell him, anyhow. TU take the risk. 
Oh, doctor! That you? Fm so glad! I 
mean, Tm sorry to have to interrupt you, but 
I am in all sorts of trouble. I've got Van 
and his mother and the baby here. I'm tak- 
ing them to the country. Tim Murphy was 
to go too, but he got lost, somehow, and we 
can't find him. I've tried to get Mr. St. John 
to look him up, but he was out, and I just had 
to turn to you. You don't care, do you? 
Thank you. Oh, I don't think you need to 
do it yourself. Mr. St. John has more time. 
If you'll just telephone him later, he'll tell 
you where to send the boy, or Miss 'Umphries 
knows. I won't try another proper name on 
this telephone — ^White Pigeon, there ! That's 
the name of the town — ^White Pigeon I " 
Her voice rose to a breathy shriek. ** Well, 
I knew even you couldn't get it. Ask St. 
John. But between you you'll send the boy 
out to us to-night, won't you? I couldn't 
sleep a wink, not knowing where he was. 
Thank you, thank you ever so much ! Good- 
bye 

"Oh, Van! thank goodness, that's over! 
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And youVe got the tickets, and the mother's 
on board, and we've got to run? Well, run 
it is, then." Van had hard work to keep his 
hand under her elbow as she skimmed along. 

The gateman let them through with a 
smile, having previously seen Van's tickets. 
The brakeman set down his step again, and 
catching it up, swung on the platform im- 
mediately after them. He waved his arm, 
leaning out; the conductor repeated the ges- 
ture. The train began to move. 

A long two hours of noise and confusion 
followed, two hours of excitement, of keyed- 
up nerves, and unrelaxed muscles. One hour 
of it wore out the old, old lady and the baby. 
Mrs. Van Inwagen slept upright in the car 
seat, refusing to accept the conspicuous com- 
fort of the pillow which Marie feed the 
porter to bring from the parlor car. Wilhel- 
mina, sucking fiercely at her bottle, as if she 
felt an unusual need of refreshment, finally 
fell asleep in the young girl's arms; and then 
she and Van settled to a comfortable talk, 
planning, again and again, the details of the 
farm life. 

Most of the furniture had been sent on 
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ahead, and Marie had made a secret trip to 
see that it was properly disposed of. She 
did not tell Van, even now, that the house 
was all clean and practically settled, although 
she saw that he was worrying about it. It 
was not his mother, nor the baby, that he 
was afraid for, but Marie. She made him 
feel that she was his guest, the first one he 
had had in years, and it would be a shame if 
he could not have everything nice for her on 
the occasion of her first visit. Marie saw his 
anxiety, and let slip her secret so far as to 
relieve it. 

" I expect my room, the guest-room, you 
know, will be about done when we get there. 
Those house-furnishing people in the city 
agreed to set it up complete." 

She gasped. Had she said too much? 
Would he suspect that what they could do 
for one room they might do for all? But 
Van was merely occupied with the relief her 
statement gave him. 

" Jiminy crickets, but I'm glad," he ex- 
claimed, wiping his forehead. ** You see, I 
brought mother's straw-tick along in the 
trunk. We can get it filled at some farm- 
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house near by, and mother and 'Mina there 
can sleep one night on the floor.'' 

*' That's good," agreed Marie; for she 
had not bought a bed-stead for his mother. 
She admired the plain four-poster bed she 
already had, with its ropings, and she was 
sure Mrs. Van Inwagen would rather sleep 
upon that than upon a strange bed. But she 
had bought a good mattress, and that was 
ready there for to-night; laid upon the 
straw-tick it would make a comfortable 
enough bed for anybody. Van's bed of white 
iron, was new and completely equipped. 
Across it swung a baby-hammock. Marie 
closed her eyes, and gave herself up to the 
contemplation of these details, and others. 
In imagination she went through the pantry, 
with its shining new tins, its glass jars, full 
of tea, rice, coffee, and other groceries — its 
earthen crocks, and salt and spice boxes. Her 
mind's eye ranged the china shelves, with their 
old-fashioned willow-ware china, not real, of 
course, but a pleasant sort of imitation. She 
gloated again over the oiled dining-room 
table, innocent of table-cloth and set out with 
bright woven mats at each place; the low 
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chairs, with a strong seat that looked as If 
made of rushes; the real old-fashioned 
dresser she had found at a second-hand store. 
What fun it had been, buying all these things ! 
Van saw her, resting and dreaming with 
closed eyes, and withdrew himself to the 
smoking car — the first bit of real masculine 
freedom he had enjoyed for years. 

Meanwhile St. John had got his telephone 
message. He was not much pleased about it. 
Why had Marie telephoned to the doctor in- 
stead of to him? She had shown the most 
unflattering eagerness to put the doctor in 
charge of the affair, all the time. Ungrate- 
ful, he called it. Hadn't he done pretty well, 
on the whole? What other fellow would 
have worked as he had done, and made the 
whole thing so ship-shape? Not the doctor, 
you might be sure. Why, even this little 
business about Tim Murphy, the doctor had 
turned over to him. Certainly, he had of- 
fered to take it up, but the doctor had snapped 
at the chance. It would have served Marie 
right if he had left Tim to the doctor and let 
her see the difference. But no! He wasn't 
so small-minded. What did it matter what 
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she thought? He'd do the thing as it ought 
to be done, for the satisfaction of his own 
conscience. He meant to make a good job of 
whatever he undertook. Like as not, other 
things were going wrong down there. If 
they began like this, who could tell how 
they'd end? He'd go down himself with 
Tim, stop over night at the hotel, and come 
back in the early morning. But he'd keep 
his distance with Miss Osgood. He'd do 
his duty and more than his duty, but she 
should see that he was not pleased with her 
— that he didn't do it for her sake at all, 
but just out of self-respect. She wasn't the 
only one who could work for others, he hoped, 
— she and Dr. Avery weren't the only two. 
The baby and her suite arrived safely in 
White Pigeon. Marie watched Van's face 
as they drove up Main street, stopping here 
and there to buy provisions. The little thor- 
oughfare was full of farmer's teams hitched 
to gas-pipe railings in front of the stores, 
their wagons well out in the roadway. She 
expected him to remark on the curious awn- 
ings which the stores boasted, some of wood, 
stretching clear across the sidewalk, some of 
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canvas without any side-drops, all of them 
weather-worn, patched, and amateurish-look- 
ing, as if they had been put up by the clerk 
when he had an easy day. But Van's face 
was all alight with uncritical interest. 

" It's quite a town, quite a town," he kept 
murmuring, in a reassuring voice. 

** Puts me in mind of Lorenzo, Albion 
County," suddenly quavered the old lady. 
** That was the county seat, and your father 
and I went there on our weddin' journey, 
Silas. It was just about the size of this 
town. Favored it some, too, in the look of 
the buildings and the roll of the land." 

** That's good, mother, that's good," re- 
joined Silas, heartily. " That'll make you 
feel at home." 

In truth, he was a little faint about the 
heart himself. Something very like homesick- 
ness choked him. These dreams that come 
true are almost too much for poor human 
nature wonted to disappointments. To be 
happy without having to make a determined 
effort that way was an unfamiliar experience 
to Silas. He kept on trying, from force of 
habit, and overshot the mark, landing again 
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in something very like misery. But he reso- 
lutely hid this from Marie, being indeed much 
bewildered by it and ashamed. 

She, less intensely concerned, was enjoying 
herself to the full. 

** This is worth living for, this is worth 
all those flat and profitless years I have lived, 
isn't it baby ? Oh, you darling, darling thing ! 
Look at her. Van! I believe she's getting 
rosier already." 

" Land's sake !" cried the old lady. " Per- 
haps she's getting sunburned. Silas, have 
you got her powder handy? " 

Out came the bag of corn starch, and the 
baby's face was dusted over, till little white 
grains stood on the ends of her eyelashes. 
Marie flicked a violetty handkerchief over the 
eyes, Wilhelmina put up a mouth for a cry, 
and Marie kissed her quiet again. 

The house, when they reached it, seemed, 
to the young girl's anxious eyes, to have sud- 
denly shrunk and grown dingy. Van hardly 
dared to look at it at all ; the old lady peered 
as hard as she could, fumbling for her far 
glasses, but could only make out that it was 
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a rather low, rambling cottage, standing at 
the top of a little hill. 

** Do you think so many trees close about 
the house are quite healthy?" was her first 
remark. 

" Oh, goodness, mother, don't say a word 
against those trees ! " cried Van, roused at 
once. ** I just love trees. And there aren't 
so many, anyhow. The sun surely has plenty 
of chance. And look at this nice shady 
verandah! Mother, here's your very own 
trumpet vine — We used to have it over the 
porch at home," he explained to Marie. 
** And mother just loved it, didn't you, 
mother? " 

" I surely did, Silas. It was thriftier than 
this, though. This one hasn't been trimmed 
for a long time. Land's sakes ! How folks 
do neglect things ! Just wait a minute till I 
break off this dead branch. And what's this ? 
— it's a Virginia creeper. That common 
thing ! " 

** Why, mother, it's one of the prettiest 
vines that grows. Don't you remember how 
the leaves color in the fall ? " 

" Yes, it's pretty enough, but I shouldn't 
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think o' settin' one out in a garden. Why, 
it grows wild in the woods! I remember a 
place, on father's wood-lot, where one of 
them got all mixed up with a wild-grape vine 
and a dead tree — ^well, I guess the tree 
hadn't been dead till the vines strangled it — 
and made me the nicest playhouse you ever 
saw. Mirandah Stevens and I used to play 
there all day long." 

Sweet memories crowding upon her, child- 
hood and early married life more present 
than the present, the long dingy city years 
already fading from view, the old, old lady 
suffered herself to be led into her new home. 

Marie drew forward, with one hand — the 
other held the interested Wilhelmina — the 
big rocking-chair, and Van put his mother into 
it. They took off her black bonnet with its 
long veil and laid it away in the closet. On 
the chimney shelf was an old palm-leaf fan, 
and this they gave her, with the baby. 

" And now we're going to explore ! " cried 
Marie. 

" We'll tell you all about it when we come 
back, mother ! " cried Van, and left her sitting 
there, rocking and fanning the baby. They 
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went into the next room, a large room, din- 
ing-room and kitchen in one. 

Van found his voice with difficulty, as he 
looked upon its furnished homelikeness. 

"How could you. Miss Osgood? How 
could you? It's like getting into heaven be- 
fore I'm quite ready for it. You oughtn't to 
have sprung it on me like this. I needed 
to be prepared." 

This peace, this comfort, this quiet homely 
beauty, these womanly touches about the 
house that was to be his, moved the big man 
more deeply than illness or privation had 
ever done. He blew his nose violentlv. 

" Don't, Mr. Van, please don't I It's all I 
can do to bear up myself. Oh, I never, never 
was so happy in all my life. And to think 
that I haven't done a thing to deserve it ! " 

" Nor I either, nor I either! " agreed Van, 
solemnly. " Isn't it — almost dreadful when 
you come to think of it? " 

Marie nodded shortly. She and Van stood 
together, looking into the depths of the 
orchard which here drew near the house. A 
silence that was like prayer descended upon 
them, and through it came the distant call of 
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the mourning dove. " OOHH ! o ! o ! o 1 " it 
called, a tenderness beyond speech in each 
plaintive note. 

** Did you ever know that the wood-dove 
was a ventriloquist?" asked Van, recovering 
himself. ** Hear that one? How far off do 
you think he is? " 

"Let's see — a mile, perhaps?" answered 
Marie, guessing wide to please him. 

** More likely he's in one of these orchard 
trees close to this window," Van answered, 
proud to show some of the woodlore that had 
used to be his. ** They're such innocent, help- 
less things that they take this way to fool 
you off. You never seem to be near them. 
Sometimes I think," he added, half to him- 
self, ** that that is the way with the best 
things in a man's heart— they're so gentle and 
loving and innocent that they just have to 
make themselves scarce." 

** You ought to write a poem about It," 
said Marie, recovering herself, in turn. 
" Goodness, Mr. Van, I . expect you'll reel 
poetry off by the yard out here, and I never 
thought to lay in a stock of writing paper! " 

Out of doors were some chickens — of no 
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especial breed, just a collection bought with 
the place. 

** I like them best of all sorts, don't you? " 
said Marie, her head on one side. ** They're 
so interesting and various." 

** They say they're the best for egg-laying 
and all-around use, anyhow. Fancy chickens 
take special care, and I'm no great farmer, 
you know." 

His inadequacies were beginning to press 
upon him. 

The barn held a disappointment. There 
was the horse, to be sure, a strong stocky fel- 
low, rough and unkempt, and boasting the 
noble title of Prince. He, too, with all his 
harness, the carry-all, the light farm wagon, 
tools, and fodder had been bought with the 
place. But there was no cow. 

** Mr. Green promised to have her here! " 
cried Marie, bitterly disappointed, though 
Van was so absorbed in patting the horse, and 
rubbing his legs, and feeding him that he 
could not find time to miss the cow. Marie, 
the exaltation of her mood turning upon her, 
was almost impatient with his satisfaction. 
Biting her lips, she went to look up the road. 
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7 he Min, low in the west, shone on the doads 
of CTimmon dust and filled the distance with 
((lory. Out of this came a man and a cow. 

" fioody, goody ! " cried Marie like a 
child. She ran to the gate and opened it, 
welcoming the cow to her new home. 

One thing they had forgotten to provide, 
however, and that was a halter. After some 
Hpcculation, and a quick search of the un- 
familiar recesses of the bam, they all stood 
(lcl)ating, Mr. Green, Van, and the girl, 
when a long whistle sounded across the 
fields. 

** Mve-thirty by train-time, six o'clock by 
8un-timc I " exclaimed Mr. Green. ** That 
means my supper's ready. Guess I'll have to 
HO along and let you figure out this thing 
for yourselves. Sorry I can't lend you this 
halter, but I've got to use it this very night." 

I Ic departed, taking it with him. 

** Six o'clock! Tim will be here in a few 
minutes! " cried Marie. " And not a bite of 
supper have we got for him. Or for our- 
selves, cither! And I'm that hungry, you've 
no I ilea. 

** We'll shut the gate, and let the cow go 
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loose a while," said Van. " It won't hurt 
her, and there's considerable pasture in the 
yard." 

Both of them hurried in to get supper. 

Mrs. Van Inwagen was singing in a 
cracked and breathless voice the while she 
violently jounced the fretting baby and wiped 
her own streaming face. 

** I thought you two would never get back. 
For the land's sake! Wilhelmina's hungry." 

** Again I" cried Marie, aghast. " How 
often do babies eat, anyhow, Mr. Van?" 

" Every two hours, when they're this age, 
Miss 'Umphries says. It seems as if it was all 
the while. Lucky I've got another bottle of 
milk all fixed from the factory. I brought 
an extra one, to be ready for accidents." 

*' Oh, but I thought you'd milk the cow 
and have a fine fresh drink for her ! " Marie 
cried, disappointed. In imagination, she had 
seen that cow giving foaming pailfuls of milk 
and the baby drinking bottle after bottle of 
it, getting fatter every hour. 

" Well, I will, by next feeding-time. But 
now we've got to get supper." 

" Oh, yes 1 Supper ! How things do hap- 
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pen all together, don't they? Well, give me 
the bottle." 

" Fd better warm it first, I think. She 
might get colic if she drank cold milk." 

Van's face was lined with care. 

** Of course, Silas," said his mother, 
** Have you got a fire? " 

" No, but I'll get one." 

He rushed out, and Marie, taking the baby, 
hung it capably upside down over one hand, 
while she patted its back with the other, thus 
forcibly compressing the empty little stomach. 
She walked up and down the room, singing 
softly. Wilhelmina dangled in alleviated 
misery. Out of the window Van appeared 
picking up chips and carrying a handful or 
two into the house at a time. 

"How he does need a skirt!" Marie 
thought, and laughed. The cow was con- 
tentedly munching grass, over by the comer 
of the barn. The young girl's eyes scanned 
her critically and she wondered if all cows 
had such bony hips. ** Maybe we can fatten 
her up a bit," she reflected. 

But what was the cow doing over in that 
comer of the yard? She seemed to be work- 
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ing at the fence with her horns. Mercy! 
She had gone through the fence. There 
must be a gate there. 

" Here, Mrs. Van Inwagen, take the baby. 
The cow's got loose." 

Marie ran out into the 3^ard. Van. had 
disappeared. Evidently he was wrestling 
with the fire. She picked up a short stick 
as she ran. 

Beyond the gate was a rough piece of half- 
cleared land, long, thick grass growing be- 
tween the stumps and trees ; and here the cow 
was contentedly grazing. Marie approached 
with some nervousness. Never had she been 
at close quarters with a cow before; but Mr. 
Green had declared that this one was gentle, 
a regular family pet. 

" So, Bos I " Marie flourished her stick, 
and used the very intonation she had heard 
elocutionary readers use. ** So, Bos, So." 

The cow switched her tail and moved on. 

** So, Bos, So ! Marie won't hurt you," 
cooed the girl's voice, a little shaky. 

The cow swung her horned head around 
after some flies on her flank. 

"Don't do that!" cried Marie. "You 
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don't know how you scare me ! " She 
flourished her stick. 

"Go home, now, you!" she cried, and 
brought it down with a timid thwack. 

The cow began to amble off, at first to- 
ward the gate she had come through, then, 
with a resolved shake of her head, turning 
at right angles and making off toward Mr. 
Green's house. 

*' That's the wrong way ! " remonstrated 
Marie, and put out her hand to stop her. 
The cow rushed by, and her tail switched full 
into the girl's outstretched hand^ which in- 
stinctively closed upon it. The cow ran faster. 
Marie pulled with all her might. 

** I'd no idea a cow was so strong," she 
reflected as she swung around the lot. " If 
I could only brace my feet, perhaps I could 
manage; but I don't seem to be able to get 
a good purchase." 

The cow by this time was frightened and 
bewildered. She did not have control of her 
own tail, and these were strange woods. 
Where, oh where was home, and what made 
her tail so hea\7? She began to plunge and 
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leap, and Marie plunged and leapt after, 
afraid now to let go. 

" Why, it's worse than crack the w^hip," 
she gasped. " And I won't be cracked off. 
Oh, Van 1 Van ! Van ! " she screamed a joggly 
scream. 

Van, still struggling with the unfamiliar 
stove, did not hear, but St. John, walking out 
from the station with Tim, did. He glanced 
about. What was that, wildly careering 
around under the trees? A cow, with a 
woman at the end of her tail? What in 
thunder — 1 And the woman was screaming. 

He vaulted the fence, the boy in the air 
beside him, and ran down the field toward the 
scene of action — vigorous action. He waved 
his arms as he ran, shouting '* Hi, there! 
Hi ! " And the cow highed, though she had 
been going high enough before. 

**Shoo! Shoo! Scat! Sic 'em!" 
screamed the boy, throwing sticks. 

** Oh, come quick!" called Marie. "I 
can't hold on much longer." 

'* Why do you hold on?" remonstrated 
St. John, dancing around in front of the 
frantic animal. He looked over the cow's 
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head as she dodged and got his first good view 
of — he fell back in his astonishment — Marie ! 
She from whom he was going to keep his 
distance. But there was no time for consid- 
eration. 

*' Let go her tail! Let go, I sayl" he 
yelled. 

** I can't," jerked out the girl — and indeed 
the matter had gone beyond her control. Her 
hand seemed grown to that tail, and her 
shoulder more likely to come unjointed than 
her hand to let go. 

St. John tried to grab the cow, but her sides 
were slippery with sweat and there was no 
place to take hold of, except — ^he was within 
an inch of grabbing the tail himself. It 
was the only safe and convenient handle. 

He shook his head, held himself still by 
main force, and thought an instant. Then he 
made a pass at the cow's head and succeeded 
in grasping one horn. Like Marie, he was 
utterly amazed at the force he encountered. 
The beast almost threw him, but he caught 
the other horn, and by a lucky chance, caught 
it just as her head was lowered, ready to try 
its old game of hooking. He caught and held 
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on, pressing the stubborn head firmly down 
against the heaving breast with all his gym- 
nasium-trained strength. 

** Now let go I " he called to Marie, and 
since the cow was still, she managed to obey 
him, though she had to use the fingers of the 
other hand to set herself free. St. John's 
eyes were looking straight into the cow's eyes. 
His neck was sunk, his chin thrust forward, 
his legs planted wide apart. He looked 
bullish. 

The cow weakened before him and backed 
into the fence corner. There it pacified her 
to find that her tail was free, even if her 
head was not. 

** I'll bring you a rope ! " called the girl, 
and fled across the yard. She and Van — ^he 
was puzzled but by nature helpful — searched 
the house frantically, and at last, in the wood- 
shed, came upon some rope that had been 
used to tie up the household goods. He 
offered to return with her. 

" No; you stay and cook supper. It's all 
right out there now," Marie admonished him. 
** I'm so hungry I could eat a dozen eggs my- 
self. I tell you that was exercise." 
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When she got back she found the cow 
meekly heaving and switching flies, while Mr. 
St. John and the boy lay upon the ground 
close by, spent with laughter. 

Marie suddenly laughed herself. 

** This is my first churning," said she. 
" We'll have fresh butter for supper." 

They hitched the rope about the cow's 
horns, and proceeded to the barn-yard. As 
they went, the cow every now and then stop- 
ping to jerk at the rope, thus making little 
pauses fit for conversation, St. John intro- 
duced Tim Murphy. The boy's freckled face 
— wherever had he found freckles in his sun- 
less slum? — was red with laughter, and his 
blue eyes shone with fun. 

" It's a foine place the country'U be, I'm 
thinkin'," said he. 

" Well, now, maybe you won't think the 
country is so fine when you take to milking the 
cow instead of sicking her onto me," said St. 
John, with pretended sternness. 

** Where did you learn how to milk?" 
the girl asked him. 

" Staling milk out on vacant lots," he an- 
swered with a chuckle. 
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*' Much you know, then! " cried St. John. 
'* Bet you don't know the first thing about 
stripping." 

** Sthripping, is it? Do you mean for a 
swim? Just watch me when the lady 's 
gone! " 

" No, no, I mean the cow." 

The boy's puzzled eyes looked at that 
creature's scant rope drapery. 

** Oh, I'll show you," laughed St. John, 
as he turned into the barn, the boy at his 
heels. " Miss Osgood, will you get me a 
milking-pail ? " 

** Oh, are you going to do it yourself? 
That's fine! We'll have our own milk for 
supper." 

She flew to the house, the boy, at St. John's 
word, following after, and receiving the milk- 
pail at her hands. 

A pleasant quarter of an hour followed, 
during which she set the table with the blue 
and white china, while the old lady crooned 
to the contented baby in the parlor, who was 
sucking sleepily at the last of her bottle. 
Marie found some bachelor's buttons in the 
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garden, and some asparagus fronds and ar- 
ranged them in the center of the table. 

They had ham and eggs, bakery biscuits 
steamed fresh, tea, orange marmalade, red 
raspberries, and gingersnaps. Marie had 
bought with an eye to an easily-prepared meal, 
and as she saw it now, set forth on the dully- 
shining brown table, the pretty straw mats 
and paper napkins at each place, the blue 
flowers in their green mist gracing the unham- 
pered open space in the center, she thought 
her mother's elaborate table had never looked 
half so inviting. 

The milkers were coming home, a heavy 
pail between them, and the boy's clear voice 
came into the house, uplifted in eager argu- 
ment. 

** Misther St. John, 'tis so, sure I I tasted 
'em all while yez was throwing down fodder. 
And the milk from the southwest tit's salty 
and all the rest 're sweet. I'll leave it to the 
lady — or to yerself, if ye like. Just come out 
after supper and I'll milk into yer mouth 
from every tit, and you'll see that the south- 
west one's salty and all the rest 're sweet." 

He skipped with the intensity of his inter- 
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est in this, his first discovery in natural his- 
tory, and the milk splashed after him. 

** Here, let up, youngster ! Don't you sup- 
pose we want any milk to-night ? Hello, Van, 
where's the wash-bench? " 

** There's a wash-bowl and pitcher in the 
guest-room," began Marie, but he cut her 
short. 

** Wash-bowl and pitcher — pshaw ! I'm 
going to wash at the pump. You get so much 
cleaner, washing out of doors." 

" He must have been raised on a farm," 
commented Van, when St. John had gone 
off with the tin basin, and a towel. 

" He was," said Marie. " I wish he 
wouldn't stop to get too clean. I'm starving. 
Let's get your mother and the baby out here." 

Wilhelmina, too sleepy to enjoy it, but too 
full to cry, was seated in state in her new 
high-chair, much propped about with shawls, 
and in spite of the most ingenious bolstering 
showed a decided tendency to lop over in 
every direction but backwards. Mrs. Van 
Inwagen sat at one end of the table, protest- 
ing that her hands were not steady enough to 
pour the tea, but obviously proud of the 
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honor. Marie sat beside the baby. Van had 
the head of the table, his soft heart swelling 
with pride and gratitude; and the two other 
seats, opposite Marie, were for Tim and St. 
John, who presently came in, rosy and clean, 
their wet hair plastered tight to their heads. 

** This is solid comfort ! " sighed the young 
lawyer as he dropped into his chair. ** Mrs. 
Van Inwagen, how did you bear the trip 
down? " 

** Do you take sugar and cream in your 
tea ? " asked she, completely absorbed. 

Such a supper as they ate ! Every mouth- 
ful was stowed away with satisfaction, and, 
as Marie said, there weren't enough crumbs 
left for the chickens. 

After supper, St. John and the boy went 
out to the barn to see to things for the night. 
The young lawyer had made up his mind that 
he should break Tim into his work himself, 
fearing that Van would be too lenient. Mrs. 
Van Inwagen and the baby returned to their 
rocking chair, and Van and Marie cleared 
the table and washed the dishes together. 

He took off his coat, rolled up his shirt- 
sleeves, and plunged accustomed hands into 
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suds so hot that Marie, testing them with a 
fearful finger, cried out in amazement. 

" Good hot suds saves towels, mother al- 
ways used to teach me," Van explained. 
" And I expect my hands have got tough- 
ened up quite a bit, all these years. That 
isn't a very good cloth you've got to polish 
those glasses. Maybe I'll find something bet- 
ter to-morrow." 

"I've got some dish-towels in my trunk. 
Mother sent them with her love. Don't you 
think it's about time the trunks were here? " 

'* The man said eight o'clock," said Van. 
" It isn't time to worry yet. Oh, did you ever 
hear Miss 'Umphries' remarks on dish-wash- 
ing? She's built up a whole philosophy of her 
own on the subject, for dish-washing was one 
of the few things she could do for folks, and 
she was always at it. They'd bring the dishes 
to her, or sometimes they'd bring her to the 
dishes, and she'd sit and wash and talk; and 
this is a little the way of it. You start in 
with nice, clean suds, she used to say, and 
the water so hot that it swells your hands 
red. The glasses get the good of it, and the 
silver. These are the aristocrats among the 
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dishes. They're pretty enough, but you can 
get along without them, or with mighty few 
of them. Next come the good substantial 
plates and platters, and your dish-water begins 
to get gray-looking, and the suds don't bubble 
so much. Then you come to the hard-work- 
ing pots and kettles that you can't get along 
without any way you fix it. They're crocked 
on the outside with being so close to the blaze 
of things, and they're all greasy inside with 
the good stuff they've cooked up for others. 
And my I The way that dish-water looks 
when they are done ! It is black, with no suds 
left, and underneath all sorts of little scrap- 
ings slide along under your fingers. — It's first- 
rate pig-feed, though," Van broke off to add, 
the farmer in him coming to the surface. 

** Well, all that, she says, is just like re- 
ligion. You can keep it pretty while you wash 
out your ornamental failings. It gets kind 
of solemn and serious when it begins to clean 
up your everyday actions; but when it 
gets right down to the inside feelings and 
thoughts of you — the place where you cook 
up your doings and actings — well, 'tisn't fit 
for any outsider to look at! There's good 
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nourishment in it, though," Van added, on his 
own account. *' Living things can feed on 
it." 

St. John put his head in at the door. 

'* Come here," said he to Marie. " I want 
to show you something." 

" Wait till I finish these dishes," she was 
beginning, but Van interrupted. 

** You go right along," he said. " There 
isn't five minutes' more work here. Tim'U 
help me, won't you, Tim? " 

" Sure," said that young gentleman, brief- 
ly. This was, in truth, work — work such as 
he had known and shirked at home; but he 
had expected some bitter with his sweet. 
Miss 'Umphries had made that plain to him.. 

St. John had brought a hammock down, 
and there it swung now, between a peach and 
a pear tree, in the orchard. 

" Oh, let's get the baby and put her to 
sleep in it! " cried Marie, at once, when she 
saw it. St. John had had other views, but 
he wisely kept them to himself, and watched 
the young girl while she ran, in her light- 
footed way, to the house. As she came back, 
carrying the baby, her steps slowed under the 
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burden, her girlish body drooping, her head 
bent over that other little head tucked in her 
neck, he still watched and a look of tenderness 
softened and sweetened the clear-cut lines of 
his face. His manner, as he held the ham- 
mock for the baby, was almost reverential. 

Wilhelmina's eyes flew wide as she stared 
at the tree-branches above her, and at the 
evening sky, showing through. A bird twit- 
tered. 

" Yes, dearie," called the young girl, soft- 
ly, to the bird, " we are both putting our 
babies to sleep. You sing to mine, and then 
ril sing to yours." 

She laughed deprecatingly as she glanced 
up at St. John, but the smile he gave her 
back was not mocking. 

*'OH-H.H!o!o!ol" called the wood- 
dove, from the distance. A busy robin, 
chirping reassuringly to his young ones in the 
nest, flashed from a near tree-top to the 
ground and ran along by little quick spurts, 
his head on one side, his bright eyes watching, 
his tail alert. A belated hen wandered by 
with her brood, clucking, and picking up mor- 
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sels for them. The scent of clover came from 
the sun-baked pasture. 

"You remember Van's funny lullaby? 
Doesn't it just fit in?" asked Marie. And 
she began to sing it softly. 

Her voice was borne on the gentle breeze to 
Van, as he sat on the porch with his mother, 
under the trumpet vine, while she talked to 
him of his boyhood. " Don't you remember, 
Silas? Don't you remember?" she kept in- 
sisting. 

" Not so very well, I am afraid, mother, 
but as you tell, it all comes back to me. 
What a memory you havel " 

From the orchard, which he was explor- 
ing, trying to find a short cut to the river, came 
Tim's clear whistle. 

" I have so much, mother, just now and 
to-day, that my heart is bursting full," said 
Van, slipping to the step, and laying his head 
in the old lady's lap. He had so much — 
and all through Marie — that this extra long- 
ing that beset him as he heard her singing his 
little jingle, must be base ingratitude. 

" Tell me a story, mother, about when you 
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were a little girl," he murmured, putting her 
soft hand to his face. 

" Silas 1 What a boy you are 1 Will you 
never be tired of that story?" said she, de- 
lightedly. She smoothed his hair as she used 
to do, and went back, for his sake, to the 
days of her childhood. 

But Van was not the only boy. St. John, 
too, leaning on the end of the hammock and 
giving it a spasmodic jerk now and then, 
tossed his hat on the ground, rumpled his 
hair with his fingers and looked not a day over 
eighteen as he teased Marie about the baby. 
His dignity, his resentment, his intellectual 
pose were forgotten things. He was him- 
self at last — the country boy. 

" Such a kid ! " he remarked. " Say, 
Marie, do you notice that she's bow-legged? " 
Neither observed his use of the Christian 
name. 

Wilhelmina's flannel night gown had 
blown back in the violence of her swinging 
and exposed to view her rosy legs stretched 
out luxuriously. The soles of her feet, deli- 
cate as rose leaves, softly rubbed against each 
other. 
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" She isn't bow-legged 1 " cried Marie, loy- 
ally, though her heart smote her as she 
looked. 

" She couldn't fit her soles together like that 
if she weren't," asserted masculine superior- 
ity. *' That's a stunt that would put a pro- 
fessional contortionist to shame, — that is, a 
straight-legged contortionist. And look how 
her ankles bend! Her feet turn almost at 
right angles." 

Marie pulled the baby's gown down, and 
tucked it in about the maligned legs and 
feet. 

'* I like Van's song better than your re- 
marks," said she, and resumed her singing. 
Presently St. John's baritone joined in, feel- 
ing about for a second. He rocked his end of 
the hammock more evenly as he sang. Wil- 
helmina cooed gently, and gurgled with con- 
tent, her innocent new voice full of angelic 
cadences. Birds stirred sleepily overhead, 
leaves rustled, a tree toad trilled. *' O-H-H- 
H ! o ! o ! o ! " called the wood-dove to his 
mate. 

** This is — is — just about right, isn't it? " 
asked St. John, thick-tongued with the up- 
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rising of the unspoiled springs of his youth. 
Dreams he had dreamed seemed about to 
step forth as realities from the gathering 
shadows under the orchard trees. 

" Yes," murmured the girl, " I like it." 
Her tongue could not command fit words, but 
after all no words were fit. A more potent 
speech whispered from the sighing leaves, the 
nestling birds, the insects stirring in the grass. 

"And me? Oh, Marie, don't you — like 
— me a little? Marie " 

The moon rose silvery pure upon them out 
of the blushing sky, and only the evening 
breeze swung the baby's hammock. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A DAY or two later, after their return to 
the city, Marie and St. John went to 
see Miss 'Umphries and tell her about 
the family at White Pigeon. As they came 
in view of the dilapidated old house where 
she lived, they remarked that the air about it, 
after the clean air of the country, felt too 
thick to breathe. But a great many human 
beings were breathing it, somewhat gaspingly, 
and pouring many remarks into it, by means 
of which the two visitors became aware that 
something of unusual expectancy and excite- 
ment stirred the neighborhood. 

The populous windows of Miss 'Umphries' 
house were vocal with tongues, every woman 
speaking in her own language. The steps 
were thronged. Even the swarming children 
in the street moved about as if slowing to a 
stop. A call came from within the house, 
the people on the steps flattened themselves 
against the wobbly railing, and through the 
lane they made, in her wheeled chair, pro- 
pelled by two vigorous but not simultaneous 
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small boys, came Miss 'Umphries. Her char- 
iot lurched dangerously from step to step. 
Hands flew out from either side to steady it, 
and violently uncomplimentary remarks were 
hurled at the officiating boys, who received 
them with a grin of mingled pride and de- 
fiance. Miss 'Umphries' hat was on one side, 
her hair was disheveled, her little body, over- 
weighted at the top, bounced about in her 
big chair like a shrunken pea in a swollen 
pod; but her look was one of serenity, nay, 
of a high joy that was almost majesty. 

She landed safely at the feet of Marie and 
St. John, who were hastening to her rescue, 
and waved a strip of blue paper at them. 

" See what I've got 1 See what I've got I " 
she screamed, above the swelling murmur of 
many voices. *' It's from the doctor. Five 
hundred dollars all to myself, with never a 
condition! I can spend it this moment in 
ice-cream soda if I want to." The children 
hushed and drew near. *' The young idiots 
think that maybe I'm going to do itl But 
that isn't the reason they're glad. They're 
glad just for me, bless their foolish hearts 1 " 
She dashed the back of her hand across her 
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eyes. " No sir," she said for the benefit of 
all listeners. *' No. I've thought it all out, 
and this money is going into the bank — I'm 
on my way there now — and not a cent of it is 
coming out short of life and death. I'm go- 
ing to appoint the bank trustees, my trustees, 
to save myself. I tell you, any one who wants 
any of that money has got to get good and 
sick first. Here you, Pete 1 " — she broke off 
to call to a youngster on the frmge of the 
crowd — " You stop eating orange-peel out of 
that garbage pile. Think I'll pay out good 
money for plain stomach-ache? No siree- 
bob 1 You'll get a good dose of mustard and 
hot water that'll make you throw up that ache 
quicker'n you got it." 

The crowd fell back with admiring laugh- 
ter. 

"What's the matter with Miss 'Umph- 
ries? " called a big girl, the sister of the re- 
buked orange-peel eater. 

" She's all right 1 " yelled the crowd, with 
good-natured zest. 

Miss 'Umphries waved her hand at them 
as they dispersed, laughing and talking. Her 
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boys began to push her along, Marie and St. 
John walking beside her. 

" I feel as if I was Queen of all the 
trusts," she cried, after a moment. " And 
surely I am trusted. Five hundred, with 
never a string tied to it I I can throw it away 
if I nice — ^yes, sir, I can tear it up right now 
and drop it in the gutter." She caressed the 
paper lovingly, then handed it to St. John. 
" Better hold it awhile, or I might do it, just 
to prove that I could," she said with a nervous 
laugh. " It's all right, isn't it?" she asked, 
anxiously, as St. John examined it, face and 
back. 

" Yes, indeed," said he, returning it. "The 
doctor does things right. He isn't so rich 
that this cost him nothing. He must think 
a great deal of you. Miss 'Umphries." 

Marie gave her hand, lying on the arm of 
the chair, a little squeeze. 

"I should like to know who doesn't 1" 
said she, affectionately. 

" He's trusted me," said Miss 'Umphries, 
solemnly. " And he sha'n't be mistaken in 
me. I may not have many legs, but I'm the 
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powerfuUest woman in this ward, for all that, 
and you see if I don't clear it up ! " 

They had reached the bank, and a look of 
business chased all sentiment from her face 
as she bade them good-bye. The boys backed 
her chair around to the step, and began pull- 
ing the capitalist in to her first important in- 
terview with the cashier. 

" Wasn't it just heavenly good of Dr. 
Avery?" asked Marie, with an enthusiasm 
she had to pump up a little. " And how much 
she made of its being given without condi- 
tions! Do you suppose, dear, that she 
thought we put too many conditions on 
Van?" 

" She proposed some of them herself," St. 
John reminded her. '* No. Nothing is 
truer than that circumstances alter cases. 
Miss 'Umphries hasn't any scalawag brother, 
and she has lots of good sense. That was a 
bunch of money for the doctor to give all at 
once, though. I never supposed he was rich." 

" No. I don't think he is. But he's won- 
derfully good and generous." Marie was 
determined to be loyal. 

** Look here," said St. John, suddenly, after 
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a pause during which he considered things. 
" Do you know whom that check was from? " 

" Dr. Avery, wasn't it? " asked the young 
girl, startled. 

" Yes> but before that. It was a check 
made out to Dr. Avery and by him made 
payable to Miss 'Umphries. The check was 
originally from your father, Marie." 

A light awoke in the depths of the girl's 
blue eyes, that had been looking a trifle 
strained for the last few moments. 

*' I'm glad," she said, simply, and was silent 
while she brooded over the pregnant fact just 
revealed. '* I'm glad," she repeated, with a 
fuller intonation. Her young chest expanded, 
her bosom rose. A glory descended dimly 
upon her through the smoke, the glory of 
womanhood conscious of its power and in- 
violable dignity. 

Together they walked on down the roaring 
street, that rolled its human pebbles along be- 
tween high banks of wood and brick. From 
out of its gold-bearing earth they had washed 
their treasure of life and love. 
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